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ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


FEBRUARY, 1834. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tue instruction of deaf-mutes has now become so general, that 
it has almost ceased to excite that amazement which was at first 
felt, on seeing those who were deemed beyond the pale of intel- 
lectual beings, addressing themselves to others, in intelligible 
language, and often, in signs and gestures far more expressive than 
words. ‘The prejudice which an unfortunate name, and extrava- 
gant ideas of the necessity of language to thought, have produced, 
is vanishing before the demonstrative evidence, given, even in our 
country, that they possess minds not less susceptible of cultivation 
than those of other men, and often far above the ordinary level. 
The greater number of the deaf mutes, become so by the diseases 
incident to the children of poverty and ignorance ; and must there- 
fore be indebted to public benevolence, for all the instruction they 
receive. 

The number of individuals in the United States who are entirely 
deprived of hearing, and consequently of speech, is stated in the 
census of 1830 at 6106, of whom 5363 were whites. Of these, 
1652 were under 14; 1905, from 14 to 25; and 1806, above 25 
years of age. 

Of the whole number, about 1000 are in New England,— about 
1800 in the four middle States, — about 1100 in the States south 
of the Potomac, on the Atlantic, and the remaining 1300 in the 
States west of the Alleghany range. About one third of.the whole 
number, would obviously comprise all who can derive any benefit 
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from instruction. ‘To provide for these,we have six institutions: 
1. The oldest and most northern, which has furnished teachers to 
most of the others, is the American Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut. 
2. The New York Institution, of New York. 3. The Institution 
at Canajoharie, in the State of New York. 4. The Pennsylvania 
Institution, at Philadelphia. 5, The Ohio Institution, at Columbus. 
6. The Kentucky Asylum, at Danville. 

The American Asylum was nobly endowed by Congress. It is 
thus well provided with buildings and workshops ; and is enabled 
to receive pupils below the cost of their board and instruction. It 
contains 130 pupils, a large part of whom are indigent, and are 
fees for by legislative grants, from every State except Rhode 

sland. Maine and New Hampshire sustain 15 to 20 deaf mutes, 
each, at this institution ; Vermont, from 25 to 20; Massachusetts, 
50; and Connecticut, 20 to 30. 

The New York Institution has 124 pupils, and that at 
Canajoharie, 34. The State of New York supports 90 pupils at 
the institution in New York, and 24 at Canajoharie. 

We regret to learn that the Institution at New York is suffering 
for want of funds. ‘There are men of the spirit of Perkins, and 
there is a generous legislature, in that liberal State. Will they 
not furnish all the aid which these children of misfortune need ? 

The Pennsylvania [nstitution has 80 pupils. Of these the State 
of Pennsylvania provides for 50, and Maryland for 20. New 
Jersey supports 12 to 15 pupils, divided between the Pennsylva- 
nia and New York Institutions. 

The Ohio Institution has 25 pupils, and that of Kentucky pro- 
bably an equal number. A few of them are sustained by the 
pre funds. We believe no States, except those we have named, 

ave made any provision for the education of this unfortunate 
portion of the community ; nor can we hope that they will gain 
attention, until the importance of general education is more deeply 
felt in the same States. 

In the northern institutions, colored pupils are received as well 
as white ; but of the 743 mutes of this class, a very small number 
are yet under instruction. 

It is remarkable, that from some strange apathy or prejudice in 
the friends of the deaf-mute, or from the neglect of the more 
enlightened around them, the appropriations have almost always 
exceeded the amount demanded by applicants ; and a portion of 
the fund appropriated by Massachusetts, has been devoted to the 
instruction of the blind, fer want of subjects presented for instruc- 
tion. It has been necessary in most of the States blessed with 
institutions, to make special efforts to search out, and bring to the 
proper officer, the children thus growing up, almost like the beasts 
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that perish. In the midst of moral and intellectual light, they stand 
shrouded in utter darkness ; and yet, there is often 1 no kind hand 
stretched forth, even to point their parents to the means of illu- 
mination. 

In a former volume, we have described the course of instruction 
adopted in these institutions, It is the American system, founded 
on the French system, as practised during the visit of Mr Gallaudet, 
(the first principal of the American Asylum) at Paris. ‘The plan 
of Sicard, at that time presiding over the institution at Paris, was 
encumbered with forms and metaphysics from which it was happily 
freed at Hartford, and its spirit preserved in the more simple and 
enlarged method of nature. It is, in effect, to teach the deaf-mutes 
the tongue of her mother, as nearly as possible, in the same manner 
that she communicates it to her children who are blessed with hear- 
ing. It is to teach the signification of words by means of external 
objects, and the visible, natural signs or expressions, or of thought 
and feeling ; to teach their combinations by incessant and varied 
practice ; and then, and not till then, to combine examples into 
rules, and practice by means of principles. On this plan, the deaf 
mute makes progress in the use of language, which surprises all 
who notice it, and, like their companions in misfortune — the blind 

— acquire in months, a knowledge of the meaning and combina- 
tion of words, which the absurd methods of many schools do not 
communicate in years, if at all. 

We have said that this is done ‘ by means of external objects, 
and the visible, natural signs or expressions of thought and feeling.’ 
In regard to the first, the process of pointing to the various objects 
around us, or their pictures, and in repeating the names, and re- 
quiring the pupil to repeat them, is too obvious to need description. 
‘The visible and natural expressions of thought and feeling,’ are 
so much excluded: by our sedate habits, and our fear of ‘ apish 
tricks’ and ‘theatrical manner,’ that we almost deny their use, 
even to our orators. But who has ever witnessed unrestrained 
feelings — whether in the burst of eloquence, or the outbreakings of 
passion, or the overflowings of sentiment — that has not read more 
in the fixed attitude, and the impassioned gesture, and the illumi- 
nated or darkened countenance, and the glancing eye, than he 
could read in the mere words which were uttered? Who would 
not rather encounter volleys of reproach from the tongue, than that 
withering look of scorn, or that appalling frown of rebuke, which 
is inspired by some of our great minds? 

We have formerly alluded to the diffusion of this only universal 
language, some of whose most abstract signs, such as ¢ truth,’ and 
‘falsehood,’ are individually the same, among the deaf mutes of 
France and Italy, and the “Indians of the Missouri. {n a visit to 
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the great Reclusorio, or public poor house of Naples, we found 
ourselves perfectly at home with its deaf and dumb pupils, by 
means of signs acquired in the United States; while they were 
compelled to act as my interpreters, with the speaking beings 
around us. We have frond this language equally familiar to the 
Spaniard, and the Italian, and the Frenchman,— to the Chinese, 
and the Sandwich Islander, and the North American Indian. And 
we may add, we have felt its influence more than that of any 
attempt we ever heard, to encumber, with articulate sounds, 
‘ thoughts that breathe,’ only when they glance with the lightning, 
from eye to eye. We may be considered enthusiasts —and so 
will he who talks of the power of music to those who never heard 
or practised it. ‘Temperance societies have been formed in the 
rah ens at Hartford and New York, which have their meetings, 
and speeches by gesture, and seem to exert a happy influence on 
those who fall in the way of temptation. 

There is another mode of communication, irksome indeed to the 
deaf and dumb, when compared with the striking rapidity of the 
language of gesture and expression, but still involving an alge- 
braic precision, and a compressed form of abstract terms, which 
belongs only to words. It is by an alphabet of the fingers, known 
indeed to many, but which we have presented in this number, in 
the belief that it would be new and interesting to a large number of 
our readers, and useful to more. A slight experiment will show 
the vast superiority of this single-handed or Spanish alphabet, to 
the double-handed signs of letters, with which we were accustom- 
ed to transmit the mysteries of our childish days, that were too 
sacred or too dangerous for utterance. In this mode of communi- 
cation, it is obvious that each word must be spelled. A slight 
movement of the hand indicates the close of the word ; and only a 
practised hand, and a quick eye, are necessary to communicate the 
substance of an oral conversation, while it is going on. We have 
known this done in society ; and a mute was enabled to write down 
immediately the principal remarks made. We present it, however, 
pot merely as an object of curiosity. It is of essential service in the 
communications of a sick chamber, where the voice might dis- 
turb; or with a deaf friend. We have witnessed its convenience, 
in the intercourse of a lady with her domestics or children, on 
household affairs not interesting to a social circle. We believe 
these tangible signs would help to engage a child’s attention to the 
less obvious forms of the written alphabet, and to assist his memory 
in spelling ; and we have known it employed in spelling classes. 

It is proper to add, that our Institutions generally provide in- 
struction for their pupils in some branch of industry ; and that they 
prove good workmen, and useful members of society. 
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THE RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT— 
As exhibited in the Asylum for Poor Children, at Locle in Switzerland. 


I RECOLLECT no narrative which interested my childish feelings 
more than an account of the Orphan House of Franke — now 
one of the noblest establishments in Germany — founded and 
sustained by the labors and prayers of a single, pennyless indi- 
vidual. I regarded it as one of the extraordinary occurrences of 
past times, which could neither be explained nor repeated. And 
yet it has been my lot to visit an institution scarcely less remarkable, 
founded and sustained, not by an eminent and well-known divine, 
but by a solitary female — not in the midst of a populous kingdom, 
but in a village, on the summit of Mount Jura. 

Few objects interest a traveller, who regards his own species 
with interest, more than the contrast in the condition of the inhabi- 
tants on different sides of a boundary line. ‘The industry, and 
neatness, and comfort of one canton or kingdom, is exchanged for 
negligence in agriculture, poverty in buildings, and wretchedness 
and beggary in the people, on passing the limits of another. None 
that ever passed from the canton of Vaud, to that of Friberg, can 
have failed to notice it. ‘The transition from level, fertile France, 
to the mountainous, barren regions of Switzerland, is not less 
striking. In leaving France, I passed through a wretched village, 
in which houses are to be seen in every stage of decay, but none 
that bore the marks of recent origin, or even of repairs — and its 
tavern might have graced the ‘ ‘Tail piece’ of Hogarth, with the 
ruined world upon its tottering sign-post. The police officer who 
examined the traveller’s passport, and dismissed him from the do- 
minions of his ‘ Most Christian Majesty,’ was the only individual who 
seemed to be much above the rank of mendicity, and scarcely an 
indication was to be seen of industry or comfort. A bridge sepa- 
rated the miglity empire from its insignificant neighbor —the canton 
of Neufchatel — and we began to ascend the Jura. A rugged 
road soon brought us to the summit, in view of a valley which is 
the original seat of the watch manufactory of Switzerland. The 
first dwellings I encountered, evidently belonged to a different order 
of beings. Simple as they were, the neatness of the buildings, 
and the care with which the grounds and gardens around them were 
kept, formed a striking and cheering contrast to the miserable huts 
I had left. The inhabitants were seldom visible ; but there was 
generally an appearance of comfort and cleanliness which made 
me think of home. 

[ soon entered the village of Locle, whose chief attraction was 
the Asylum of Mademoiselle Calame, for the education of poor 
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children. My first inquiries were made of the landlord of the 
hotel at which 1 lodged. He knew little more of it, than that it 
was superintended and sustained by this lady — that the children 
appeared to be well-trained — that those who went into families 
conducted well, and were found valuable domestics. I had heard 
of it as distinguished for its religious character, and inquired of 
my landlord, (who was evidently not interested in this part of the 
establishment) — whether, in the conflicts of the Momiers, as_ the 
Pietists or Methodists, or Evangelicals of Switzerland are called, 
with the members of the establishment, any religious influence 
was exerted there which was not approved. He replied that 
the pupils were taught a great deal of religion, but ‘he believed 
they never got so much as to dothem any harm.’ This was the 
only information I could obtain before visiting this institution. 

At a little distance from the village I found the Asylum bearing 
the same marks of gradual progress as the farm of a settler in one 
of our new counties ; and it was easy to trace the steps by which 
it had expanded, from an old Swiss cottage, so as to occupy sev- 
eral buildings, of respectable size. 

On entering one of the buildings, ] found it occupied by boys 
of from five to fifteen years of age. A part of them were ina 
school-room receiving instruction, and the remainder engaged in 
various mechanical employments adapted to their age and strength. 
In a neighboring building, the girls were divided in the same man- 
ner, a part in the school-room, and the remainder engaged in 
various occupations. In the whole establishment, I learned that 
there were 220 pupils, most of whom were girls, who had been 
rescued from poverty, and the still worse degradation of corrupt 
intercourse and education. Order and neatness pervaded most 
parts of the establishment. In one of the buildings which had 
been the first Asylum of these destitute children, there were some 
tokens of want, and its associate evils,—a memento of their former 
condition, which could not be removed until the new building, 
erecting for this purpose, could be completed. 

This institution was designed to prepare its wards for the duties 
of the laboring class, either as domestics or mechanics, and de- 
pends entirely on charity for its support. On both accounts the 
chilcren receive but an hour or two of instruction daily, and a 
succession of classes pass through the school room at different 
hours, so as to render a smaller number of instructors neces- 
sary. The greater part of the day is devoted chiefly to those 
labors which contribute to their own support, or to their prepara- 
tion for future duties. Those who appear to possess extraordinary 
talent, receive more instruction, with a view to prepare them to 
act as governesses in families. 
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Lace and watch-work constitute the principal industry of the 
country, particularly the latter. ‘This art gives employment to the 
greater number of inhabitants of this valley, 5000 at Locle, and 
6000 at Chaux-de-fonds. Almost every house has its work-shop ; 
and the daughters, as well as the sons, are employed in it. Each 
(after having learned the whole art,) employs himself with one parti- 
cular part, such as escapements, pinions, spirals, rough work, finish- 
ing, polishing, &c. The finishing and polishing are chiefly done by 
women. There are ‘establisseurs’ who employ the workmen, 
each in his branch, and put the collected portions together, and 
then in turn sell to the great houses, for exportation. 

This branch of industry is confined to a few villages. The 
neighboring villages of France do not attempt to imitate their in- 
dustrious and thriving neighbors. 

At the commencement of the establishment of Mademoiselle 
Calame, lace-making was the exclusive occupation of the children ; 
but its price has fallen so much, that very little is now done. A part 
are occupied in this, some in sewing, and making the clothes for 
the family, mending, and knitting, some necessarily with the care 
of the house. ‘These occupations are changed, so that each may 
be prepared to assist in every household occupation which is likely 
to devolve upon them, whether in their own families or those of 
others. The boys are employed in the tailor’s and shoemaker’s 
shops ; a few of these still knit and make lace. Recently, some of 
both sexes were employed in some of the most simple branches of 
watch work. The proceeds are not indeed sufficient to sustain the 
establishment, but they aid materially in this; and they serve the 
more important purpose of forming the pupil to habits of industry, 
of preparing them to sustain themselves, instead of becoming a 
burthen to society hereafter. How could charity better promote 
the interests of the community ? 

Such is the aspect of the institution of Mademoiselle Calame to 
a stranger. After I became acquainted with her, | solicited an 
account of its origin and progress. The following translation of 
a statement drawn up by one of her friends and fellow laborers, at 
her request, will be more interesting to the reader, and give a more 
complete view of the character and views of this lady than any we 
could furnish. 


Tue Institute at Locie. 


‘The establishment for poor children at Locle, which now contains 220 
pupils, was commenced in [815, with five children. [t owes its origin to 
the compassionate heart of Mademoiselle Calame, which induced her often 
to visit the unfortunate ; that she might succor them in their necessities. 
By this means, she Jearned that the misery of the poor was owing, to a 
great extent, to moral corruption, and made many vain efforts for their 
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effect these objects, she reflected that if the young could be preserved 
rom the bad example of their parents, another generation might find 
itself happier. As her own property was too small to allow her to under- 
take any plan for them alone, she made a proposition to her neighbors 
which was acceptable to them all, to give a single cruche a month. Al- 
most every one smiled, and gave what they pleased. Mademoiselle C. 
then appointed a committee of twelve ladies to assist her in her labors. 
Notwithstanding all of these ladies, except two, were led in one way or 
other to resign this office, they continued to make semiannual collections, 
and to watch over their young charge. 

‘The famine of 1816-17, was a time of severe trial. Worldly prudence 
pleaded that the children should be sent to their homes, but their pressing 
necessities cried loudly for the increase of their numbers. Mad. C. 
listened to the dictates of compassion. She raised her thoughts above 
wordly considerations, and human policy; she implored the assistance 
of the Almighty, with confidence, that he who feeds the nurslings of 
the birds, would not forget the infants of men. Strong confidence in 
God filled her whole sou), and she said she had this same protector for 
her Asylum for the unhappy children, and would rely on him. Her con- 
stant desire has been to lead her adopted children to the knowledge of 
God their Saviour, and to train them to practice Christianity, by teachin 
them to live eyer as in his holy presence. She believed that she foun 
convicing proofs of his protection, in receiving providentially, from day 
to day, the necessary support for her numerous family, which increased 
every year. When her expenses increased, her receipts were always 
xP eg increased, though in a great measure unforeseen; and a balance 
of a few francs closed the accounts of the year. 

‘ The Divine goodness was remarkable in preserving the family from all 
serious disease, and dangerous accidents. The angel of death has never 
entered their dwelling. But more especially she recognised the Divine 
favor, in the spirit of peace, and the love of God, which he was pleased 
to diffuse through the young hearts of those under her care. 

‘The children received instruction adapted to their disposition and tal- 
ents. Many of them give delightful evidences of their improvement in 
the families where they are placed as instructors in different parts of 
Europe, and where they are both loved and esteemed. Constant appli- 
cations are made to Mad. C. from the parents and friends of the family 
where they are situated, that she will send them similar characters; and 
the letters of the pupils themselves show, that the instruction they have 
received has been blessed to them, and may have already been able to 
alleviate the poverty of their families, and give substantial evidence of 
their gratitude, to the Asylum which nourished and educated them.’ 


mprovement. On seeing the insufficiency of all her care and toil to 
fi 


The following extracts from notes made upon the spot, contain 
many details derived from Mad. Calame and others, which will 
serve to complete the history of the Institution. 


In conversation with Mademoiselle Calame, I found her exhibiting the 
same spirit of energy, and perseverance, and entire confidence in Divine 
Providence, which is described in this narrative. Indeed, her confidence 
was carried on some points beyond what most Christians would consider 
proper; for she seemed to regard particular passages of Scripture as 
addressed to herself. 

The children whom Mad. Calame first endeavored to rescue from the 
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, abodes of vice and misery were placed at her own expense, and as they 
increased in number, by the aid of friends, in families that were respec- 
table, even in poverty. The dreadful neglect of body and mind which was 
thus made known, and the difficulty of superintending them while thus 
scattered, led te their being collected in a single cottage. The applica- 
tions of want, andthe sympathy of benevolence, soon filled a larger dwell- 
ing, and has ultimately required the erection of a large, new building, in 
which Mad. C. and one of her friends have placed the property from 
which they derive their support. When the children were first collected, 
their accommodations were so scanty, that it was necessary to put three 
in a bed; and I shall never forget the anecdote related to me by the 
superintendent of the orphan school at Bergin, near Basle, on this subject. 
Mad. C. visited that establishment, with an interest which seemed almost 
overwhelming. In entering the children’s chambers, she burst into tears 
of mingled joy and grief, on seeing that each child was furnished with a 
bed for himself! Her children are still too narrowly lodged ; and in 7 
cases she is still compelled to assign two to one bed ; a practice which 
found generally disapproved of in the best schools of Europe. 

She has found associates or assistants of her own spirit. She was not 
willing to engage any who were not disposed to enter as voluntary and 
cordial codperators in these efforts to do good. She leaves it to them to 
determine their own compensation, which is usually, barely sufficient for 
their wants. She finds no difficulty in procuring all the aid she needs on 
these terms ; and the principal Instructress receives but eight louis d’or a 
year — about thirtyfive American dollars. In short, the whole establish- 
ment has that aspect of entire devotedness to benevolent effort, which 
appears in the missionary stations of Greenland. As I have already 
observed, the supplies for her establishment are derived, like those of 
Franke, from voluntary contributions, with the exception of the monthly 
eruche collected in the village, and the pay of a few pupils sent here by 
parents or protectors who are able to make compensation. These are 
charged six louis per annum, — less than the estimated cost. All that is 
received goes into the general treasury. The people of the village won- 
der how the establishment can subsist. Some suppose it to be connected 
with a rich proprietor ; others, with a foreign government; and at one 
time, it was placed under the inspection of police! Its resources have 
been in fact derived chiefly from the christian benevolence of foreigners, 
who discovered the institution, or heard of it from travellers. I first 
learned its existence from a benevolent lady of rank in Edinburgh ; and 
subsequently found it was known to persons of similar character in Lon- 
don, Paris, Geneva, and Berne. Unexpected remittances have thus been 
received, frequently from strangers, of 20, 30, and 50 louis or pounds, and 
in many instances at the moment of the greatest want. In one instance, 
an almanac of Neufchatel, containing some account of the establishment, 
was carried to Petersburg. The leaf was torn out and sent to a lady at 
court, and a considerable gift was the result. 

The pupils designed: for a life of labor are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic ; and those who are most likely to need it, the German lan- 
guage. Geography and History are taught only to the more advanced. 
Instruction in vocal music was given twice a week; and the singing was 
agreeable. The Bibje is read with them every morning ; and the instruc- 
tress spends an hour with the elder pupils in familiar conversation on 
religious subjects. The results are described as very happy, and their 
appearance, on these occasions, certainly gave evidence of deep interest 
in the subject. Mad. C. expressed an anxiety not to lead her pupils into 
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what she termed ‘a religious jargon,’ which seemed to indicate, that she. 
did not intend her pupils should be mere parrots in their religious lessons. 

She observed that she had sometimes received pupils who spoke with 

astonishing clearness and fluency on the subject of religion, but whose 

knowledge did not restrain them from falsehood and theft. The teachers 

of our schools cannot too often recollect that ‘the letter killeth, but the 

spirit giveth life.’ 

Religious motives are principally used in discipline. The children are 
taught that they are prone to evil, and that they must not merely watch 
against it, but ask divine aid. They are continually reminded of the 
presence of God and their responsibility to him. Every effort is made to 
reform and improve them by gentle means, Solitary confinement has 
been found very useful, except to those who were stupid, for these would 
sleep. Sometimes a pupil is asked what her state of feeling is, after the 

unishment has been continued foratime ; and the reply has occasionally 

een, that they were still illdisposed, intimating that they needed the 
continuance of their punishment. In other cases, it has been left to the 
offender to determine whether the punishment should cease, and he has 
decided that it ought to be continued. 

Mad. C. remarked, however, that sometimes gentle methods would leave 
a violent temper unsubdued. One pupil, after being treated thus gently 
for a length of time, became so violent as to attempt to injure Mad. C. 
herself, whom most of the pupils love as a parent. Another, who was 
naturally very violent, could always be subdued by the voice of affection, 
and this was the means she employed. But on going into the world, 
where the same gentle and soothing forbearance could not be expected, 
where few had time or patience to exercise it, she became insupportable 
to all around her. 

From such examples Mad. C. has been led to believe that corporal pun- 
ishment is sometimes indispensable, to subdue violence, or to overcome 
habit. She considers it an act of kindness thus to aid the will of the 
child; and she finds, as we have done, that when properly and kindly 
administered, it rather secures than alienates the affections, and Jeads the 
offender to rely on his teacher as a kind guardian or protector against a 
violence or aberration of feeling which he has not yet learned to subdue. 
One striking example of this kind occurred at the school at Locle. A 
little boy had stolen, and was confined as a punishment. He escaped ; 
but with filial feeling went immediately to the house of Mad. Calame. 
She asked what he had done, and he frankly told the story. She di- 
rected him to return to the Institution, and ask one of the teachers to 
whip him; and as he knew how much he deserved, he must determine 
the number of blows. He obeyed her orders, and prescribed the amount 
of his own punishment. The instructor was tonched with his frankness, 
and inflicted the punishment very gently. ‘Is it enough,’ he asked at 
length. ‘ Not yet,’ said the little fellow. ‘Fool!’ said a companion, — 
‘say it is enough.’ ‘Three more!’ said the offender; and his punishment 
was completed. 

In all her punishments Mad. C. reminds her pupils that they do not 
efface the crime ; that only One can forgive sin; and that her discipline 
is not to avenge or blot out offences, but merely to serve as a memorial 
and preventive of future evil. She refers constantly to the fear and the 
love of God, as the motives to action; and finds them, as they have always 
been found, — whether in the school or the community, — the most effi- 
cient instruments of discipline, — the only means of permanent influence 
upon the character. 
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Such is the state of the institution at Locle. Whatever theory 
to be adopted account for its success, the facts are beyond contro- 
versy, that a single female, inspired by christian benevolence, by 
her own persevering efforts, in reliance on Divine Providence, 
established in ten years, an Asylum which provides the means of 
support and education for 220 children of misery and vice, and 
furnishes many families annually with faithful and skilful assistants, 
in the various duties of the household — an institution which would 
be a blessing to the rich, as well as the poor, of any country. 
Could our benevolent institutions be first endowed with a conduc- 
tor of similar devotedness and energy, we should hear of fewer 
failures. Could those who possess this character be induced to 
devote themselves to such objects, they would do more for their 
prosperity than the most munificent patron could do; for without 
such a conductor, the most splendid endowments will often only be 
the instruments of evil. 





(For the Annals of Education.] 


ON THE MODE OF TEACHING THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES. 


“in Essay on a System of Classical Instruction; &c. London: Printed 
for John Taylor, 1829. 12mo. 


The New Latin Reader, Part I. By S.C. Walker. Philadelphia. 
Library of Education. Locke and Milton. Gray & Bowen: Boston. 


Iv a former article 1 adduced from the ‘ Essay’ the authority 
of Wolsey, Colet, and Erasmus, to show that the present mode of 
teaching the Greek and Latin languages is but a corruption of that 
which was practised in the early classical schools, and approved by 
some of the most distinguished scholars. I alluded to the 
opinions of Roger Ascham. Instructed by Sir John Cheke the 
tutor of King Edward the Sixth, adopting his methods, and testing 
their value in the education of his distinguished pupil Queen Eliza- 
beth, his authority is of no small value. In his ‘ Scholemaster,’ 
written in 1566, at the request of the Secretary of State, (after- ° 
wards Lord Burleigh), he says : 

‘After the child hath learned perfectly the eight parts of speech, let him 
then learn the right joining together of substantives with adjectives, the 
noun with the verb, the relative with the antecedent. * * * Let the 


master read unto him the Epistles of Cicero, gathered together and chosen 
out by Sturmius, for the capacity of children” * * * 
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He directs that the teacher should then explain the subject of 
the epistle, construe it repeatedly to the child, and ‘ parse it over to 
him perfectly,’ and instead of requiring him to spell it out from 
dictionary and grammar, simply call upon him to repeat it, as he 
has heard it. Let the child then translate it in writing, and after 
an hour has passed, retranslate his own English into Latin. It is 
not till after this practice, that theory is to be introduced. 

‘When the master shall compare Tully’s book with the scholar’s trans- 
lation, let the master, at the first, lead and teach his scholar to join 
the rules of his grammar-book with the examples of his present lesson, 
until the scholar by himself be able to fetch out of his grammar every rule 
for every example; so as the grammar book be ever in the scholar’s 
hands, and also used of him as a dictionary for every present use. This 
is a lively and perfect way of teaching the rules; when the common way 
used in common schools, to read the —— alone by itself is tedious for the 
master, hard for the scholar, cold and uncomfortable for both.’ 

The next step of the course proposed by Ascham is, that the 
teacher should give him an English version of his own, to be re- 
translated into Latin. 

* * * ¢When he bringeth it translated unto you, bring forth the place 
of Tully ; lay them together, compare the one with the other ; commend 
his good choice and right placing of words; shew his faults gently, but 
blame them not over sharply ; for of such missings gently admonished of, 
proceedeth _ and good heedtaking; of good heedtaking springeth 
chiefly knowledge, which after groweth to perfectness, if this order be 
diligently used by the scholar, and gently handled by the master. For here 
shall all the hard points of grammar, both easily and surely be learned 
up; which scholars, in common schools, by making of Latines, be groping 
at with care and fear, and yet in many years they scarce can reach unto 
them.’ 


He next proposes that the teacher should write a letter in 
English adapted to the child’s capacity, and require him to trans- 
late it into Latin. After quoting the names of Cicero, Quintilian, 
and Pliny, in support of this method, he adds : 

‘I durst venture a good wager, if a scholar but translate after this sort 
one little book in Tully, he would come to a better knowledge in, the 
Latin tongue, than the most part do that spend four or five years in trying 
all the rules of grammar in common scholes.’ 

Such were the views of a man of whom Sir Richard Sackville 
says ;—‘* Roger Ascham was the scholar of the best master and 
the scholemaster of the best scholar, that ever were in our time.’ 

This method of Ascham is in spiritthe same as that of Wolsey, 
Colet, and Erasmus ; but the peculiar modification of it, shows that 
Latin was already beginning to be used less in conversation, and 
more exclusively in the written intercourse of the learned. Hence, 
there is not so much attention to form habits of speaking Latin. 
But Latin, even in his time, was the only language allowed to be 
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spoken in school. He objects, however, to its use, because it was 
spoken so impurely as to produce bad habits in the pupils. 

About a hundred years after Ascham, lived Milton, who was 
also one of the finest classical scholars in England. In his letter 
to Hartlib on Education, he says : 


‘ First, we do amiss, to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learned easily 
and delightfully in one year.’ 


He then goes on to speak of the method, and recommends that 
a book be ‘ Jessoned thoroughly (construed) to them.’ 


‘This,’ he continues, I take to be the most natural and the most pro- 
fitable way of learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to give 
account to God of our youth spent herein.’ 


Speaking more particularly of grammar, he says: 


‘First they should begin with the chief and necessary rules of some 
good grammar, either that now used, or any better; and. while this is 
doing, their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronuncia- 
tion, as near as may be to the Italian, especially on the vowels. Next, to 
make them expert in the usefulest parts A ipa cere ; and withal, to sea- 
son them, some easy and delightful book of education should be read to 
them.’ 


Soon after Milton comes Locke. He is very elaborate on the 
subject : 


* As soon as a child can speak English, it is time for him to learn some 
other language. This nobody doubts of, when French is proposed ; and 
the reason is, because people are accustcmed to the right way of teaching 
that language, which is by talking it into children in constant conversa- 
tion, and not by grammatical rules. The Latin tongue would easily be 
taught the same way if his tutor being constantly with him, would talk 
nothing else to him, and make him answer still in the same language. 

‘ Latin I look upon as absolutely necessary for a gentleman. And in- 
deed custom, which prevails over everything, has made it so much a part 
of education, that even those children are whipt into it, and made to spend 
many hours of their precious time uneasily in Latin, who after they are 
once gone from school, are never to have more to do with it as long as 
they live. 

‘ But how necessary soever Latin be to some, and is thought to be to 
others to whom it is no manner of use or service, yet, the ordinary way of 
learning it in a grammar school is that, which having had thoughts about, 
{ cannot be forward to encourage. ‘T'he reasons against it are so evident 
and cogent, that they have prevailed with some intelligent persons, to quit 
the ordinary road, not without success, though the method made use of was 
not exactly what I imagine the easiest, and in short is this ;— to trouble 
the child with no grammar at all, but to have Latin as English has been, 
without the perplexity of rules, talked into him; for if you will consider 
it, Latin is no more unknown to achild, when he comes into the world, 
than English, and yet he learns English without a master, rule, or gram- 
mar, and so might he Latin, too, as Tully did, if he had somebody always 
to talk to him in this language. And when we so often see a French 
woman teach an English girl tospeak and read French perfectly in a year 
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or two, without any rule of grammar, or anything else but prattling to her, 
I cannot but.wonder, how gentlemen have overlooked this way for their 
sons, and thought them more dul! or incapable than their daughters. 


He then suggests what has probably occurred to most intelligent 
instructors that the ‘ true and genuine way’ of learning Latin 
would be the same; but that if this cannot be accomplished, the 
‘next best’ is to give the pupil a iteral interlinear translation. 
He proposes that they should read and copy this, and gradually 
be led to observe the inflections and rules of grammar by directing, 
and assisting their efforts, not by leaving them ‘to be puzzled,’ i 
nor by rebukes, and punishments, which he considers too often id 
‘the effect only of pride and peevishness in the teacher, who ex- By 
pects children should instantly be master of as much as he knows.’ 

He requires no study of grammar rules — 


‘ For languages being to be learned by rote, custom, and memory, are 
then spoken in greatest perfection when all rules of grammar are ullerly 
forgotten. I grant the grammar of a language is sometimes very carefully 
to be studied, butit is not to be studied but by a grown man, when he 
applies himself to the understanding of any language critically, which is 
seldom the business of any but professed scholars.’ 


He advises next that the pupil should read some other easy 
Latin book with the aid of an ordinary translation. 


| ‘ Nor let the objection that he will then know it only by rote, fright any 
f one. This, when well considered, is not of any moment against, but 
plainly for this way of learning a language. For languages are only to 

be learned by rote; and a man who does not speak English and Latin 

perfectly by rote, so that having thought of the thing he would speak of, 
his tongue of course, without thought of rule, or grammar, falls into the 
proper expression and idiom of that language, does not speak it well, nor 
is master of it. And I would fain have any one name to me that tongue 
that any one can learn, or speak as he should do, by the rules of grammar. 
Languages were made not by rules or art, but by accident, and the com- 
mon use ofthe people. And he that speaks them well, has no other rule 
but that ; nor anything to trust to but his memory, and the habit of speak- 
ing after the fashion learned from those that are allowed to speak pro- 
perly, which in other words, is only to speak by rote.’ 











To the natural inquiry —‘ Is grammar, then, of no use ?? Locke 
replies : 

‘I say not so: grammar has its place also. But this I think I may say, 
—there is more stir a great deal made with it than there needs, and those 
are tormented about it, to whom it does not at all belong; I mean chil- 
dren at the age wherein they are usually perplexed with it in grammar 
schools. 

‘If grammar ought to be taught at any time, it must be to one that can 
speak the language already ; how else can he be taught the grammar of 
it?’ When any one finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study 
any foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely exact in the knowl- 
edge of it, it will be time enough to take a grammatical survey of it. If 
his use of it be only to understand some books writ in it, without a criti- 
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cal knowledge of the tongue itself, reading alone, as I have said, will at- 
tain this end, without charging the mind with the multiplied rules and 
intricacies of grammar.’ 

He then goes on to recommend the double translation of Roger 
Ascham, but it is not necessary to repeat it. Our object has been 
to give in detail a plan for beginning the study, which it is still in 
our power to adopt. Every master in our land can teach by inter- 
linear translation ; but how many could teach by conversation ? 
All that is wanted is, a course of books, and many would be 
glad to see the course, published in London, ‘ for John Taylor,’ 
reprinted in this country. It consists of six thin duodecimo vol- 
umes. In the meanwhile the ‘New Latin Reader’ will serve 
for beginners. 

I have been thus copious in the extracts from the ancient friends 
of classical Jearning, because I believe, that a vague idea of the 
present method of classical instruction being ‘ the good old way,’ is 
the main cause of its keeping the ground, against all the arguments 
adduced from common sense and reason, which have latterly been 
urgent against it. But so inveterate is the prejudice, or rather the 
habit, in favor of the present method, that I should not be surprised, 
if some should still refuse to believe the contrary, and again ask, 
‘How could the present method have become universal, in the 
public and private schools of England, when light has been advanc- 
ing, if it were not that it is an improvement on those first methods ? 
The answer to this is not difficult. Even in the times of which 
[ have spoken, the roots of the present system were in the schools, 
planted there by the indolence of schoolmasters; and there were 
obvious reasons why these roots should shoot forth, especially, in 
the public classical schools of England. Bulwer, in his late work 
on England and the English, (where he very strongly asserts that 
Latin and Greek are never learned, during the twelve years devoted 
to them in the preparatory and Eton schools), lays open other 
abuses in the endowed institutions of education, whose growth is 
much more difficult to be accounted for, than this corruption in 
the method of teaching. Masters and ushers, to:whom salaries are 
secured for life, — whether they teach well or not, indeed, whether 
they have scholars or not, and who are never watched by any 
superintentlent, — are very liable to neglect their duty. This has 
been the case, to a wonderful extent, in England. Their estab- 
lished school system is worse administered than their established 
church. And the public schools, have given the tone to the pri- 
vate schools, as they always will do. 

But never did selfishness and indolence make a worse calcula- 
tion, than in yielding to their own blind impulses on this subject. 
This irrational method of teaching the dead languages, has con- 
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verted the school-room from a pleasant study into a gloomy place 
of the most irksome labor for the teacher, and of punishment for 
the scholar. ‘The mysterious communion of wisdom with ignor- 
ance,’ equally delightful to both parties, has been exchanged for 
a system of warfare, in which he that gains the most over the 
opposing will of the other, is accounted the best. It is true that no 
other branch of knowledge is attempted to be communicated ex- 
actly in the same unnatural manner; but the slowness with which 
Latin and Greek are learned on this plan, makes them usurp all 
the best hours of the first years of school-going; and thus they 
determine the character of the school-room, and cast a dark shadow 
over the whole course of education. The worst result is, that after 
all the sacrifice of knowledge on other subjects, of all really intel- 
Jectual exertion, of so much happiness, and more especially of 
moral education — the languages are not learned at school, and 
rarely at college, unless other circumstances, not forming a neces- 
sary part of school influence, have roused the real classic enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Are you aschular, yourself, (says Bulwer to the fathers of the Eton young 
men who have passed twelve years in learning Latin and Greek), examine 
then the average of young men of eighteen, open a page of some author 
they have not read — have not, parrot-like, got by heart, open a page in 
the dialogues of Lucian, in the Thebaid of Statius. Ask the youth you have 
selected from the herd to construe it, as you would ask your daughter to 
construe a page of some French author she has never seen before,—a 
poem of Regnier, or anexposition in the Esprit des Lois. Does he not 
pause, does he not blush, does he not hesitate, does not his eye wander 
abroad in search of the accustomed ‘Crib,’ does he not falter out some- 
thing about lexicons and grammars, and at last throw down the book, and 


tell you he has never learned that, but as for Virgil or Herodotus, there he 
is your man?’ 


This extract is not from an enemy to classic learning. Bulwer 
is a great friend to it, as his book shows; but he is roused toa 
protest against the present system of teaching Latin and Greek, 
because, by it, these studies are spread out over all the years of 
school-life, to the exclusion of various other branches of knowledge, 
which are equally important, to say the least, for the development 
of the mind, and the usefulness of life, as Latin and Greek. 

I have said that never did selfishness and indolence make a 
worse calculation, than when they led masters to abandon boys to 
the lexicon and grammar methods of learning their lessons. And 
I repeat it. For suppose a master should take his class in Virgil, 
and construe to them their lesson; or if his scholars have some- 
thing of a vocabulary in their minds, take the Latin words, two or 
three at a time, and giving them out in the order of the English, 
ask for their meaning, (when it is not ready, prompting it himself), 
and as he goes on, should point out the rhetorical and poetical 
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beauties, and even, if he pleases, should parse it all over himself, 
and having finished a paragraph, should review it, giving the Eng- 
lish in short phrases and requiring the scholar to give the Latin, 
and at last should require some one, or every one, to construe it 
himself ;—— what a pleasant exercise might thus be made of this 
painful task ! What an opportunity he would have, for cultivating 
the minds of his boys !— While thus engaged with his first class, 
the other classes might be studying inflections, or reading with an 
assistant on the same plan, or studying something in their native 
tongue. To read the classic authors, with successive classes of 
intelligent boys, would be a never failing source of interest, to a 
master gifted with any power of discerning the shades of the hu- 
man mind, and its modes of operation. 

It is indeed marvellous that this method of teaching should not 
be pursued, when, as sometimes happens, a teacher has the care 
of a few scholars, or of a single one. Will it be said that the 
minds of young persons need to be tasked to labor more than this 
method of teaching would tax them? Very well. But why not 
discipline the intellect by some study, which does not admit of 
being communicated in this easy way? ‘There are the sciences; 
— from the interesting deductions of chemistry to the pure abstrac- 
tions of geometry. Let these studies strengthen the mind to 
habits of unaided labor, and solitary exertion. But let languages 
be taught in society, to which they belong.* 





OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Extract of a Lecture delivered before the American Institute of Instruction ; 
by W. C. Woodbridge, on the Best Method of Teaching Geography. 


Tue immediate, and what are termed the practical benefits of 
the study of Geography, are generally supposed to consist in the 
superior skill it gives to the sailor, the soldier, the missionary, and 
the traveller, in their expeditions to various parts of the earth; or 
to the merchant, or the politician, or the man of benevolence, in 
his calculations of private or national affairs. It is indeed indis- 
pensable to all these. But by the very nature of our association, 
our attention is directed to this study as a branch of instruction in 
our schools, and he who should expect to qualify himself to cireum- 
navigate the globe, or conduct the affairs of a shipping merchant, 
or the concerns of a nation, with no other knowledge than that 
which he obtains from the miniature outlines of the science which 


* For the Editor’s views, see Annals, Vol. I. p. 513. 
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are found in our school books, would meet with ridicule, as well 
as disappointment. 

For purposes like these, a minute acquaintance with a particular 
country or portion of the world is often most essential. Every 
new subject may require a long period of special study ; and the 
examination of authorities and maps far beyond the limits of a 
school-room. ‘The method of study is here too obvious to be the 
subject of remark ; for the object in view is, the accumulation and 
recollection of every fact which can be discovered on the given 
point. ‘This, however, could not be attempted in a school, even if 
it were necessary to its pupils generally. We have then to con- 
sider what objects are general, and how the study can be arranged, 
so that all may derive the utmost benefit. 

The first thought which presents itself to most parents, with 
reference to this study, is, that it is necessary to enable their chil- 
dren to converse with others, and to take their station among the 
well-informed community. Such a reason may be sufficient, with 
regard to the fashion of a garment or a mode of address ; but in 
subjects of serious importance, we have high authority for saying, 
that this ‘ comparison of ourselves among ourselves’ is ‘ not wise.’ 
There should be some fixed standard, to decide points so impor- 
tant as the studies of our childhood and youth; and the question 
must rather be — What claim has this science to be considered 
necessary to a well-informed man, and why is it useful as one of 
the studies of our youth? 

It is said indeed to be one of the eyes of history ; and without 
it neither the records of the past, nor the news of the day, can be 
understood. But the question still returns, what benefit is to be 
derived from these studies, which are, in fact, but branches of 
ancient and modern geography ? 

Perhaps we cannot answer the question better than by compar- 
ing those who are ignorant of this subject, with those to whom it is 
familiar. 

The uninstructed knows not that there is a world beyond his 
sight. He has no idea that there can be other houses, or other modes 
of dress, or other articles of food, than those he sees. He knows 
not that there is another language on earth, or another country or 
town besides his own. His standard of excellence is, therefore, just 
upon a level with the things that surround him. There can be 
nothing superior in his estimation ; and whatever is different, must 
be inferior, whether in manners, or dress, or arts, or sciences, or 
opinions, or faith, Whatever appears of a different character, 
however elevated it may in truth be above what he already knows, 
is received with contempt, or disgust, or prejudice. Such is the 
fact with the Chinese. ‘To dress in white, for any other purpose 
but mourning, to salute a friend in the European style, or to eat 
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with forks, in their view, indicates an inferior mind. Our arts 
and sciences are unworthy of their attention, our opinions and faith 
beneath their notice, and our pretensions, or those of our country 
to respect, are treated in the Celestial Empire, as those of a 
rustic would be in a fashionable assembly. All beyond its limits 
are ‘ barbarians.’ The whole effect of this ‘ comparison of our- 
selves among ourselves,’ in a nation, or in a class room, is to 
excite and to gratify vanity ; to establish a low and imperfect stan- 
dard of right, and propriety, and beauty, and excellence of all 
kinds; and to check or destroy our respect for others, and our 
benevolence towards those who differ from us. 

But let us now examine an individual at the other extremity of 
the scale, whose mind has been expanded by the only perfect 
mode of studying Geography, a survey of the various portions of 
the earth itself. A veteran traveller has long since ceased to 
consider the color of a dress, or the form of a salutation, as essen- 
tial to good sense or respectability. He has found that there are 
varieties of climate, and soil, and food, as pleasant as his own. 
That the mind and habits and views of man, like the works o1 
nature, are endlessly varied, and still without any imperfection. 
He learns to wonder without condemning, and to smile at some 
new appearance without contempt. He is prepared to receive, 
and to seek new articles of comfort or use, even from savages, and 
to acquire knowledge from the most ignorant. In short, one im- 
portant support to his pride is taken away, one great obstacle to 
his benevolence is removed, and he is prepared to take his place 
as one of the family of man, instead of the mere citizen of a single 
state. He acquires an interest in the passing events of other coun- 
tries, and is insensibly led on, if he have the spirit of benevolence 
within him, to desire, and even to seek, the happiness of his fellow 
men on the other side of the globe. 

Such is, to some extent, the influence of the study of Geography 
at home, and such we should endeavor to make it upon the mind 
of a child. 

But this study, like every other which is concerned with the 
works of the Creator, ought to be so pursued as to elevate as well as 
to expand the mind — to lift the heart to God through the medium 
of his works and his unceasing providence, — as well as to warm 
it towards our fellow men. It must ever be remembered, that the 
more knowledge we acquire of physical science, of mere visible 
things, without associating them with the invisible author, the more 
do we become attached to earth, and the less likely to rise towards 
heaven. ‘To this cause it is, and not to the nature of their studies, 
that we ought to ascribe the frequent infidelity of naturalists ; and 
the teacher of Geography should take care not to lead his pupil 
into this error. 











The Infantile Frame. 


[For the Annals of Education.] 


THE INFANTILE FRAME. 
Considered with reference to the present system of Infantile Instruction. 


[We are indebted to Dr J. V. C. Smith for the following article, which we 
solicited in consequence of finding its leading principles in a sheet of a work on 
Physiology, which he is preparing for the use of schools. The subject is one 
of the deepest interest to teachers and parents.] 


Inrancy and adolescence are particularly interesting and impor- 
tant periods in the history of our race, — requiring the unceasing 
vigilance, care and protection of those to whom young children are 
entrusted. Strange as it may at first appear, the dangers to which 
they are exposed, as it regards their physical welfare, are certainly 
greater in the more elevated walks of life, than in that humble me- 
diocrity where rest is purchased by salutary labor, and mental excite- 
ment is invariably followed by a corresponding exercise of the body. 

The rich man’s child has no necessity for exertion. It sports on 
carpets and is carried to school in the arms of a servant. Its body 
is puny, nor will it ever have the ruddy cheek or the compact frame 
of the child that waits upon itself. 

It is only in the highest and the lowest circles of society, that de- 
formities are common. In the one, they are produced by not allow- 
ing the child to act in its own character ; and in the other, the same 
difficulties arise, by over-taxing the locomotive muscles, and the 
chills of poverty. The one is over nursed, and dies; and the other 
dies for want of nursing. Wild animals are never deformed ; but 
those which have become domesticated, are constantly presenting 
anomalies. Exercise, of the kind too which children invariably 
select for themselves, is the best which could be devised. ‘ Natura 
ducit,’ was the text of the ancients — and she will always accomplish 
her designs, if not continually interrupted in her endeavors. 

We fully believe there is a radical defect in all our systems of 
primary schooling. A false philosophy is in vogue, which obscures 
the early dawn of infantile intelligence, by forcing upon the mind, 
exercises and considerations which are not always agreeable even to 
their sovereign seniors, — when all that is most desirable could be 
obtained by an opposite course, far more pleasant to the child, 
more conducive to his present happiness, his physical perfection in 
manhood, and his respectability and comfort in old age. 

In elucidation of these remarks, let us examine the organic struc- 
ture of one of these cradle pupils, whose faculties, it is universally 
admitted, depend, in a great measure, upon the condition of the body. 

At birth, the child, in reality, has not a single bone in its bod, with 
the exception of those of the internal ear. ‘The places are occupied 
by cartilage ; and so gradual is the process of the formation of bone, 
that at ten years of age, the extremities of the long bones are scarcely 
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united to the main shafi. Bones are not flexible; but the cartilage, 
the model of what the future bone is to be, can be bent in any direc- 
tion as it lies surrounded by the soft cushion of the muscles. Particle 
after particle of this semi-elastic substance is carried away by the 
absorbent vessels, and one of lime, the basis of the true skeleton, 
is deposited in its place. This ossification, as it is termed, or the 
gradual introduction of the bones into the beds which were primarily 
occupied by their patterns, is indeed a slow, unnoticed, but not the less 
wonderful operation. During this exchange of matter, distortions 
take place, and a multitude of maladies have an origin, which might 
have been averted by a knowledge of the first principles of anatomi- 
cal science. ‘The danger of distortion in the bones by improper or 
constrained positions, or long continued sitting, especially on seats 
without support, are too obvious to need illustration here. 

The muscles were fashioned before our birth, but subsequently 
develope their energies in proportion to the cultivation bestowed upon 
them in all the afier periods of life. Every internal organ belonging 
to the vital or digestive apparatus, like any new and beautifully con- 
structed machinery, is in readiness to act, when the first breath is 
drawn. 

But above all, the brain, that still poorly understood organ, by 
which man can alone manifest his superiority, for many years 
remains incomplete and imperfectly protected. Like the bones, how- 
ever, it is daily undergoing modifications and developing new powers. 
It is not fitted, as sometimes supposed, to the exact capacity of the 
skull. No, the bones sustain an humble office, and accommodate 
themselves precisely to the condition of the brain ; and never, in the 
records of physiological facts, have the sutures (the seams of the cra- 
nium) been known to be completely closed, till the eucephalon, the 
thinking organ was finished, and nature said, in effect — seal up the 
treasure. 

Next, let us examine some of the evils resulting from the hot-bed 
plan of infantile instruction, so popular in New-England. When 
children of two, three and four years old are crowded in badly ven- 
tilated apartments — pinioned, as it were, many hours in a day toa 
hard seat, — and drilled in the harness of class books which they 
neither love nor comprehend —the course is diametrically opposed to 
the clearest indications of nature. 

Do not urge on the mind for the present. ‘Take care of the body. 
Those splendid specimens of a well directed mind, which the mistaken 
teacher is so laboriously striving to produce, are best secured in the 
man, when a sure foundation is laid for it by a well organized body. 
When the edifice is in a condition for a tenant, seasonable notice 
will be given. Adopt the plan of the Infant Asylum of Geneva and 
some others in Europe, which aim chiefly at the physical health and 
enjoyment of the pupils, and give them only so much intellectual 
occupation as their feeble minds and immature bodies can endure, 
and then we may have the proper harmony maintained in the devel- 
opement of children. 
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Children must play. They were designed to run, to eat, and to 
sleep alternately, and not to think profoundly.. Were it not so, they 
would most certainly have been ushered into existence, manifesting 
the high pretensions of reasoning beings. 

The restraints of the school-room are diametrically at variance 
with the physical laws of the animal economy. Without the free 
exercise of the muscles, the bones cannot be so speedily, nor so 
thoroughly finished, and distortions are always liable to follow. By 
limiting the action of the limbs, the internal organs suffer in a corres- 
ponding ratio. Lastly, the brain, in consequence of laying it under 
this pernicious course of early contribution, is overworked, and 
many formidable diseases, either mortal in the onset, or lingering 
upon the borders of the constitution, terminating in Dropsies, Imbe- 
cility, Insanity and Monomania, are assuredly among the evils which 
will yet exhibit themselves, and which will arise from our unnatural, 
unphilosophical system of public, infantile instruction. 





[For the Annals of Education.) 


EVENING STUDIES. 


[The two following articles, on an important topic, were received from indepen- 
dent sources; and exhibit the views of individuals who have spent much thought, 
and have had much experience, on the subject of instruction. We shall be grati- 
fied to insert any remarks upon them.] 


Mr Epiror ;— Thirty years ago, in many parts of New England, 
Arithmetic was not permitted in district schools during the day. 
The only means then enjoyed for gaining a knowledge of this branch 
was by studying evenings. For this purpose some teachers kept 
what was called a ‘cyphering school’ about twice a week. But 
of late the public sentiment has begun to tolerate arithmetic in the 
day school, as well as many other branches which were formerly 
excluded. There is now, therefore, less necessity than formerly 
for evening schools of+any kind. And they were never very 
useful. It is true that an industrious individual, here and there, 
made considerable progress ; but the greater part who attended, 
so far as regards intellectual improvement, might as well have been 
at home; and in regard to their morals, far better. Both sexes 
usually attended these schools; and they were viewed by both as 
scenes of recreation rather than improvement. 

I have admitted, Mr Editor, that a few industrious individuals 
made some progress. This was undoubtedly the fact. But 
whether even their industrious habits would not, on the whole, 
have been as well promoted at home, is a matter of doubt. As to 
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those who can have instruction on a given subject during the day, 
the case does not, as it appears to me, admit ofa doubt. I am 
fully convinced that, so far as concerns those who make study their 
principal business during the day, the night was intended for re- 
laxation and repose. ‘To such, at least, evening studies cannot be 
on the whole improving, besides being injurious to their health, and 
especially to the eyes. 

These remarks have been elicited by observing that evening 
lessons have become fashionable. Children of a very tender 
age, must not only have lessons during six or eight hours of the day, 
but during two or three hours of the evening and morning. 

I am not averse to requiring children to study a suitable number 
of hours ina day. They ougdt to study, and to study hard. But 
I believe a greater amount of knowledge and mental discipline 
would be secured, ifno child who has studied hard six or even 
four hours of the day were allowed to touch a book which requires 
much thought during the evening ; for this is the period when body 
and mind require comparative rest. Let these hours be devoted 
to conversation. ‘This conversation should involve the studies of 
the school-room, but not in a manner which will require much in- 
tellectual effort. 

But these sentiments, if they were adopted by parents and 
teachers, would not be likely to have much weight. There is such 
a spirit of competition eternally at work, that it will find means to 
show itself somewhere. Could we establish the conviction that 
eating and drinking and dress are less worthy of regard, and know]- 
edge more so, the same spirit which influenced our conduct in 
regard to the former, would still be connected with the latter. Pa- 
rents, and teachers, and neighbors, would still strive to outvie each 
other in dressing the minds of their children, as they did before in 
adorning their bodies. And however heterodox the opinion may 
seem, the evil is, in many cases, not only as great, but greater ; as 
much so as the abuse of the nobler nature is more to be depre- 
cated than that of the mere animal. 

Now in speaking of what, under certain circumstances, would 
be, 1 have exactly described, for some of our most fashionable 
circles, what is. The spirit of rivalry is abroad, and parents do 
not hesitate to devote themselves and their offspring to it,—a 
willing sacrifice. ‘There are indeed parents who can encourage 
even greater excess in their children by their own example. Led 
on by the same rivalry in acquiring knowledge themselves, or by a 
false view of the importance of their own efforts, to the world, or 
by an anxiety for the business of life which christianity does not 
allow, they spend the hours of midnight in study or labor. Let 
them remember that they thus exhaust that vital energy which is 
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given them as a sacred trust, to be preserved, for God and for their 


‘children — that they can never perform the duties of the day, 


with that vigor which repose would give them ; and that they are 
preparing for a premature or infirm old age. Let them take care, 
lest by the influence of their example, they incur the displeasure 
of him who threatens most severely, those who cause ‘ one of his 
little ones to offend.’ , X. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 
LESSONS OUT OF SCHOOL; 
Or, How many hours a day may Children study ? 


Sir Water Scorrt, who has the credit of being one of the 
most industrious scholars, or rather writers, that ever lived, was 
asked, it is said, how much time a man could safely spend daily, 
in intellectual pursuits. He answered, five hours. It was the 
result of his experience, he remarked, that five hours daily intel- 
Jectual labor was safe ; any study beyond that was soon followed 
by injurious consequences. His plan was, to get three hours before 
breakfast and two after, and then to devote the remainder of the 
day to rest and recreation. 

We do not vouch for the truth of this story ; though it is be- 
lieved to be true. Five hours’ diligent occupation each day, would 
be amply sufficient to produce his works, notwithstanding the 
astonishing rapidity with which they succeeded each other. For 
let us suppose that he wrote only one printed page an hour, a very 
moderate calculation ; this would make five pages each day, which 
would give a volume of three hundred pages in two months, or six 
volumes a year; much more than he actually did accomplish. 

Literary men would probably effect much more than they now 
generally do, if they would appropriate a smaller number of hours 
to their daily labors, and then, in accordance with his example, 
devote the remainder of the day to rest and recreation. There 
would be an elasticity, and freshness, and vigor, during this limited 
period, which is now lost through the deadening influence of long 
confinement, and protracted labor. 

In study, whether it be the profound researches of a philosopher, 
or the perplexing efforts of a school boy to understand long divis- 
ion; it is the nervous system which is chiefly tasked : — that 
mysterious, nervous system, the brain, and the millions of branches 
ramifying from it all over the body. It is that which is primarily 
affected by mental labor. The poor child who is kept at his task, 
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too long, may sink down over his work from muscular weakness ; 
he may at length stretch himself up again, and draw a long 
breath, and by a deep sigh find a momentary relief to the oppressed 
state of his lungs ; but after all the chief difficulty is above. It is 
the perplexed, dizzy, almost feverish feeling of the brain, which 
troubles him most. 

God has so formed the human frame, that such a degree of 
mental and bodily effort, as it is able to bear without injury, is 
generally agreeable. See that boy racing on the side walk! The 
labor of carrying himself forward is not enough to satisfy the appe- 
tite for toil, we might almost call it, which his muscles feel, and so 
he is dragging his companion on a sled, and upon the full run. So 
with mental effort. A group of little girls get together in a corner, 
puzzling one another with riddles and charades. The universal 
popularity among children, of this species of amusement, shows 
that the employment of the intellectual, as well as of the muscular 
powers, is in itself agreeable. 

If, however, We press either of these too far, nature at once 
‘ makes signals of distress.’ The English factory child shows this, 
whose powers are exhausted, and whose strength is worn out by 
almost continual toil, before his muscular system has acquired firm- 
ness and maturity. In the same manner, many a little son and 
daughter, in the highest ranks of life, sink under equally incessant 
intellectual toil. Nature remonstrates. ‘The aching, bewildered 
head calls for rest ; but lesson after lesson comes with its claims, 
or perhaps ambition and rivalry urge on the victim to efforts 
under which the nervous system must sink, or all its functions be 
deranged. 

The fact that it is the brain, and not the muscles, which is most 
severely strained by too severe study, or rather too protracted 
study, is shown from the nature of those studies of which children 
most frequently complain. We learn what pressure it is that 
injures, from observing what it is they shrink from. Now we shall 
find, by the slightest examination, that the tender spot is touched 
not by writing, which confines the arms and the chest, — not by 
standing in the class to spell, or read; but by arithmetic, and 
composition, which relieve the arm, but load and oppress the brain. 

A mother will send her two children to school where they are 
‘kept diligently employed, and closely confined for six or seven 
hours during the winter day, and then they must have evening 
lessons, to which they are confined two or three hours more. The 
eyes of one of them at length begin to feel the effects. Symptoms 
of inflammation, or of weakness, begin to appear. The parent is 
justly alarmed. The physician comes, and forbids all reading and 
study. The parent does not hesitate a moment about obeying. 
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*‘ My daughter’s eyes must be protected,’ she says, ‘ let what will 
be the consequence.’ 

This is exactly right; but it is not at all improbable that the 
other child is the one who is in greatest danger, only that the 
mischief is working within, — in the brain or in the digestive or- 
gans, — where it is concealed from view, and where it can go on 
without any striking external indications of its presence, until the 
injury is irremediable and recovery hopeless. 

But we have almost -filled the space we had allotted to our 
subject, and have hardly reached it yet. We will content ourselves, 
however, with these preliminary observations now, and conclude 
with recommending to our readers, and especially to parents, to 
propose the following questions to some physician in whom they 
have confidence. We have done it to a physician who called 
upon us while we were writing this article, and we give his replies. 

‘Suppose two children are employed a great number of hours 
eich day, the one in mere copying, and the other in some per- 
plexing work like arithmetic, so that the confinement and labor 
should be the same; will there be any difference in regard to 
danger to the health ?’ 

‘Yes; the latter will be decidedly in the greatest danger.’ 

_ What part of the system is most likely to feel the effects of too 
severe or too long-continued mental occupation ? ’ 

‘ The digestive powers. Great anxiety, or any strong mental 
emotion, stops digestion almost entirely.’ 

‘Which can bear the most intellectual effort without injury, 
children or adults?’ 

‘The latter.’ 

‘How many hours can children be safely employed in study 
daily ?’ 

‘ The difference in individuals is very great; perhaps five or six 
upon the average. Besides this, they may read, or acquire infor- 
mation in light, easy ways, two or three hours more.’ 

If these views are correct, diligent study during school hours is 
sufficient for the immature powers of children, and their evenings 
ought to be spent in lighter pursuits, partaking, perhaps, of an 
intellectual character, but not severely tasking faculties already 
wearied with the labors of the day. A. 
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REVIEW OF PLANS FOR LIBRARIES. 
Plans for Libraries ; By a Friend of Education. 1833. 


Tue indispensable necessity of the general diffusion of know]l- 
edge in our country, as the foundation of our prosperity — nay, of 
our permanent existence as the Republic of America, is universal- 
ly admitted. Societies are forming in various parts of our country 
for the promotion of education, and a sense of its importance is 
taking a deeper hold on the community. In this state of the pub- 
lic mind it is very gratifying to notice the publication of a pamphlet 
like that whose title stands at the head of this article. Its design 
is to lead those who are particularly engaged in promoting the im- 
provement of the American people, to take into consideration the 
formation of Jocal, or parish libraries, as an essential branch of the 
system of general education. It is proposed to establish a well 
selected library in every parish or neighbornood throughout the 
United States; and it is worthy of notice that this subject has at- 
tracted attention almost simultaneously, both in Europe and in this 
country, and that in France and Scotland, efforts have been made 
to carry it into operation, with the prospect of success. The writer 
of the pamphlet before us appears to have studied his subject, and 
we would recommend it to all who feel an interest in the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

The operation of knowledge on the community is two-fold: 
first, by its direct influence on the public character, in fitting it for 
a state of freedom ; and again, by bringing to bear on the public 
mind, the instructions and warnings contained in the experience of 
the past. Itis plainly the design of Providence, that both these 
means should operate in the advancement of human society. 
Man’s nature is so constituted that it is impossible to preserve those 
very institutions which are indispensable to its full development and 
happiness, unless he also possesses certain internal personal qualities. 
A destitution, not only of a correct moral character, but also of an 
adequate knowledge of their natural rights, and of the principles of 
action and of government, has been the source of failure of all past 
attempts to secure a perpetuity of freedom. 

But in our present imperfect state there is need also of the ex- 
perience of the past as a guide for the future. It is so in respect 
to individuals ; and doubtless it is equally necessary to the world as 
a whole. It is plainly the design of Providence, in the evils and 
iniseries which are endured, that mankind may be taught by sad 
experience, if in no other way, the ruinous consequences of false 
principles and false conduct. 
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This lesson, the world sooner or later must learn. And we 
must either profit by the world’s ig experience, or learn the 
lesson too late in our own downfall, and become a final and ef- 
fectual example, perhaps to some far distant age. 

But if we, as a nation, are to read and understand the lessons of 
the world’s experience, it must be by having access to the records 
of it. Nor is it sufficient that this should be done by a learned 
few. Where the people rule, and the laws and customs of the 
nation are only the acting out of the nation’s character, it is ne- 
cessary that this knowledge should be spread abroad, and perpetu- 
ated, and brought down as far as possible to every individual of our 
free, self-governing population. 

This is the object which the writer of the pamphlet before us 
proposes to accomplish by the plan he suggests. He begins by 
some just reflections on the importance of the press, and proposes 
his plan as a means of giving the press its full power. e justly 
rejoice in the freedom of this mighty moral engine ; but to be useful 
to its full extent, it must be applied in the most effectual way. 
And to be useful rather than destructive, it must be applied on 
the side of truth and right. At present, these desirable objects are 
attained but very partially, compared with what is easily practicable. 

Now as an effectual means of giving the American press its full 
power, it is proposed to bring its influence to bear on the whole 
community of mind, by a system of town and parish libraries. In 
reference to this, he observes ; 

‘The prominent inquiry is — How shall the press produce the greatest 
effect, and exert the most happy influence upon the public mind? In 
prosecuting this inquiry three things demand particular attention ; viz. 
The selection, and cheapness, and the circulation, of works published.’, 


The first of these objects he would provide for by a judicious 
and well qualified committee, appointed for the purpose. The 
other two, he endeavors to show, will be best accomplished by the 
system he proposes. ‘This system is as follows. 


‘The object is, that libraries may be commenced, as extensively as 
possible, on a system which will secure a regular increase of them. 
First, let a committee of judicious men, in whom the public will place 
confidence, be appointed to recommend books to be purchased or pub- 
lished, at stated periods of one or two years, for these libraries. Secondly, 
let these libraries be supported by subscriptions, by the purchase of shares, 
or by some other method, which may appear gore practicable, each parish 
receiving an amount of books in proportion to its subscription. Thirdly, 
let an agent be appointed to visit parishes, and attend to the concerns of 
the libraries as may appear advisable.’ 


The committee mentioned in this statement, he considers of the 
highest importance. 


‘This committee,’ he says, ‘ could ascertain the value of a work before 
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they recommended it. The public would not be liable to be deceived by 
a captious title, a deceitful panegyric, nor by an address of an interested 
agent. The committee would recommend a better selection, than could 
generally be expected from individuals in the community.’ 

Our limits will not admit of a particular consideration of the 
plan; our object is rather to introduce the pamphlet itself, to the 
notice of those who are in circumstances to go forward on this 
subject. 

Having stated and explained his plan, the writer proceeds to 
compare it with the dtinerating system, whieh has been carried 
into operation with some success in Scotland. He presents several 
considerations, tending to show that the system he proposes would 
be preferable. On the itinerating plan, a number of small libraries, 
about fifty volumes each, are connected together, on the principle 
that every two years the libraries in ten neighboring stations shall 
change places; each completing an entire revolution in 20 years, 
by which time the books are worn out. In comparison with this, 
he mentions several points of superiority in the local system. One 
advantage is, that the books being always accessible, theer vulue ts en- 
hanced. He estimates it to be at Jeast double that of itinerating libra- 
ries. From these, after a short stay, they are removed forever. 
‘It may be assumed,’ he observes, ‘that books remaining in a 
library twenty years, will, on an average, be of double the value 
of books which remain only two years. There is but one chance 
in this case to see the books, after which they are no longer within 
reach.’ They are removed also, according to his estimate, when 
at least a fourth, or a third part are unread, on an average by each 
subscriber. 

Again, by the system he proposes, there would be a much greater 
speed of circulation. ‘The same book may be at once sent forth 
through the whole breadth of the land; whereas on the other, in 
each itinerating circle, it would be twenty years before it could be 
accessible to all. It would require ten or twenty years before 
access could be had to as great a variety of books, as on the other 
plan, would be always at hand, after the libraries were once well 
established. 

Another prominent advantage is, that larger editions may be 
purchased or published, and consequently books be furnished at a 
cheaper rate. The number of independent stations being ten 
times as great, a much larger number of copies of the same book 
would be wanted. This is an important consideration. If by pub- 
lishing a large edition, the books may be furnished 25 per cent 
cheaper, this would be a saving in every $1000, of $250, which 
of itself would purchase a valuable library. The itinerating system 
also requires the expense of transportation from station to station, 
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which the other would avoid. The local plan, also, is susceptible 
of accommodation to the circumstances and wants of the people, to 
a far greater extent than the other. For these reasons, and several 
others which are considered at length in the pamphlet, the writer 
thinks that the system he proposes will be found preferable. 

But it may be asked, how shall this plan be carried into opera- 
tion? This subject deserves the particular consideration of those 
societes which have been forming, or which may be formed, for the 
purpose of promoting popular education. 'To them it seems nat- 
urally to belong, and it appears to us well calculated to promote 
their design. ‘The value of libraries, as an aid in education, is 
obvious on the least reflection. The instruction acquired in a com- 
mon school, embraces, of course, only the rudiments of knowledge, 
and rather excites a desire to know, than gratifies that desire. But 
if the youthful mind is left at this stage, it soon loses the appetite 
for improvement, and begins to think it knows as much as any need 
know. ‘The conceit of its own attainment grows in proportion to 
its growing ignorance; all knowledge beyond the demands of the 
man’s own narrow sphere, is despised ; the children are instructed 
less than their parents, and ignorance advances from generation to 
generation. 

But now suppose a well selected library at hand, regularly in- 
creased with new volumes, and affording a supply for every taste 
and age — the love of reading and desire of knowledge may take 
hold in the community — and time, which would be spent in folly 
and dissipation, is redeemed. ‘I'he youthful mind, if properly 
excited by the studies of the school, is enabled to gratify the ap- 
petite for knowledge — and then it is in the path which often will 
lead up from the most menial employment to a more important 
sphere of action and usefulness. How many instances have there 
been, of the most eminent men, first excited to strive for intellec- 
tual excellence, by some sentiment or example, found in the read- 
ing of early life! Such impressions, ripening into strong desires, 
and firm resolves, exercised a controlling influence over their 
minds, and led them to high, noble and useful action. The intel- 
lect of the world bas for the most part been slumbering for 6000 
years. Iron oppression has chained it down — while a few have 
monopolized the privileges and enjoyments which are connected 
with intellectual development. ‘The almighty, beneficent Creator, 
did not design it should be always so. Intellect is destined to be 
exerted on a larger and larger scale — and this country, we hope, 
is to be the favored spot. No one knows the hidden mines of 
talent which are concealed in the millions of minds which are now, 
and the hundreds of millions which are soon to be, in this land of 
Heaven’s choicest blessings. They will not lie dormant. Mf they 
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are not properly directed, their efforts will be a curse to themselves, 
and to the world. But if our native genius is properly cultivated, 
it may be expected to bring a long and bright day upon the desti- 
nies of man. ‘Towards accomplishing this desirable result, we 
can see no more effectual ally, than well selected libraries, stationed 
within reach of all. 

The author of our pamphlet also suggests that this subject is 
worthy the attention of our General and State Governments. 
None doubt their obligation to promote universal education ; and 
our author quotes on the subject the opinions of many of our most 
distinguished statesmen. Hitherto almost nothing has been ap- 
propriated to the most important of all natural improvements, com- 

ared with the sums expended upon objects far Jess important. 
But this subject equally claims the consideration of towns and 
parishes, who feel an interest in their own and their country’s wel- 
fare, and still more urgently, while it is neglected by our govern- 
ments. 

[t may be remarked that this system, although it proposes to 
include the publishing of books, need not interfere with the inter- 
ests of the booksellers ; for it will be seen that it will only supply 
a want which itself has created, and by increasing the general 
habit of reading, the general demand for books will increase. 

We cordially recommend this pamphlet, and the plan it proposes, 
to the attention of all who feel an interest in the progress of knowl- 
edge, and hope it will not lie a promising, but unnoticed scheme, 
for want of that attention which it so well deserves. As we have 
formerly suggested, we believe it will be the most efficient, if not 
the only means of giving life or permanency, to the valuable but 
declining system of local associations for mutual improvement. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


Mr Eprtror, — From the commencement of your ‘ Annals,’ I 
have been convinced that your time could not be employed upon 
any subject more important to the present generation or their pos- 
terity. I rejoice that your efforts have met with the extensive 
and unqualified approbation of the wise and good. Were due 
attention paid to the ‘ Annals,’ it is believed their number would 
be greater, and that your toil would not end in loss. You must 
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recollect, however, that the trouble is less to most persons, to take 
it for granted that a subject, which demands such general attention, 
is, and must be well managed, than to take a direct interest in 
the work, and employ effort and influence in tie cause. Indeed, 
among so many — many periodicals, some must be expected to 
lie on the table unheeded. But your aims are too highly interest- 
ing, your efforts too laborious to be finally lost. More than once, 
have J heard the remark from Dr Rush, whose wisdom and excel- 
lence you personally knew, —‘ An effort to do good, and evena 
word of wisdom and truth, in due season, was never lost.’ In 
proof of this, he not only quoted his own experience, but the un- 
changeable promise; ‘ As the rain cometh down from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but giveth seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater, so shall my word be. It shall not return unto me void.’ 
*{ would rather,’ said be, ‘exist as an atom of inanimate nature, 
to promote the happiness of the universe, though in the humblest 
of all material forms, than not exist.’ Much of his attention was 
devoted to the great subject of education, and particularly to the 
education of that sex who are to educate families. By his efforts 
and influence, much was done in Philadelphia to raise the stan- 
dard of female education. No man could be better informed 
upon the subject. He moved in the circles of high and fashiona- 
ble life, and in the dwelling of splendor; and yet his walks were 
frequently among the suffering and destitute abodes of poverty, 
where want was added io sickness. No trait in his character‘or 
wisdom and philanthropy appears to me more splendid, than his 
uniform patronage of females, and their domestic virtues ; and no 
testimony could be more decisive to the importance of female edu- 
cation, than the efforts of a man thus familiar with the relations, 
and wants, and influence of woman. Much is said and much is 
done on this subject in our country ; but it is of the highest impor- 
tance to inquire,—On what principles should the education of the 
other sex be conducted ? 

It is a trite observation, that every object, every being in nature, 
is adapted to some special use, or some peculiar station which are 
pointed out by unerring indications. To these ends, all our plans 
and efforts concerning them must be directed, or they are wasted. 

Our first progenitor, in giving an appropriate name to everything, 
‘called his wife’s name Eve, because she was the mother of all 
living.’ In this destiny, is the key to the principles of female edu- 
cation. All that will prepare woman for this high station, and its 
sacred duties, is important: all that does not serve to this end is 
useless, and more than useless, for it occupies invaluable time and 
efforts. They are destined to watch with incessant care, und un- 
tiring patience, over the helpless months of infancy, and the 
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dependent years of childhood, and they cannot safely delegate this 
sacred duty to others —to be guardians, companions, housewives, 
ornaments to the social circle, and blessings to the poor, sick, and 
suffering. ‘To the question, ‘ What are children to be taught 
when they are young ?’ who can give a better answer than that 
already given—‘ That- which they are to practice when they 
are old.’ 

How are daughters, then, to be properly educated, unless they 
are prepared to share the labors, the cares, the responsibilities, 
and the sufferings of domestic life? With all the tender suscepti- 
bilities of a mother’s heart, they must be trained to decision, and 
firmness, and promptitude of action, to unwearied effort, and un- 
varying kindness, without heeding the gratification of ambition, or 
the gains of covetousness which so constantly encourage the efforts 
of our sex, but from which they are in a great measure excluded. 
In addition to this moral training, they need the ‘ hope which 
never faileth’ to assist them in meeting the heavy trials, and the 
lighter vexations which attend their path. Nothing else will en- 
sure their practice of every virtue, without praise or reward, and 
often under every discouragement. 

And how noble is their destiny when they are well prepared for 
the higher responsiblities of their station! Who, without admira- 
tion, can reflect on the character and conduct of a well-educated 
matron, ‘opening her mouth with wisdom, the law of kindness 
upon her lips,’ rearing a numerous family, and educating them to 
all that is virtuous and amiable in woman? Did man ever earn 
more worthily a monument? When or where did he live, and 
what was his name? ‘The mother of the prophet Samuel — 
Cornelia of Rome, whose jewels were her children — the mother 
of Doddridge, and the mother of Washington ; — of a meek and 
quiet spirit, never aspiring to fame, —have secured monuments 
more enduring than brazen columns. 

Faithful mothers will rise resplendent to immortal honors, when 
the murderers of millions, called heroes, and worshipped as gods, 
shall be consigned to everlasting shame. ‘The last conflagration 
which will melt down the lofty pillars of Trajan and Napoleon, 
will only exhibit, in more glorious light, the victories of their untir- 
ing love — the trophies of their anxieties and toils. 


M. 
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[For the Annals of Education.) 
ADDRESS OF THE NEW-BORN. 


Nartourat affection is enhanced and refined by the moral rela- 
tions ofa father. A little helpless stranger is introduced into his 
house and his heart. And a strange being it is ! — such a one as 
himself was, a few years since. Till now, he knew experimentally, 
as little of a parent’s heart as of his own infancy. 


‘ Where, and who, and what art thoy, little stranger ?’ 


‘The child of thy prayers, and hopes, and trembling fears! 
Quartered upon thee and thy companion — bearing her image — 
ever endeared to thine eye, thy imagination, and thy soul! 
Let the voice of Nature speak for thine infant child. Thine im- 
age, too, natural, moral, and immortal, is enstamped upon me. At 
thy request, the father of my spirit has committed my frail body 
to thy care. Years must it be watched, daily and nightly — rest- 
ing on a mother’s arm —clinging closely to a father’s heart.’ 


‘It is new, this care of providing for the child of my love. 
Thought of indeed, and talked of— but never realized until this 
day.’ 

‘The frail casket of my feeble body, encloses a jewel of incal- 
culable worth — an immortal mind —a spark of intelligence struck 
from the eternal rock, that shall live when ‘suns shall rise and set 
no more.’ Of this treasure, thou art the keeper! For this, 
thou must account to the father of spirits. My spirit bears the 
impress of his immortality — | body, of thy mortality. As such 
receive me, oh, my father! Provide for every want! ‘To thee 
are they known by years of experience — but not to me. If suf- 
fered to live long enough to know myself, let me find my body 
nurtured to health, and my mind fitted to do its duty. Then shall 
I be taught how much of affection and duty I owe to thee. 

‘If thy spirit shall take its eternal flight before I am capable of 
estimating thy character, and thy love to thy son, leave me a writ- 
ten memorial of thy tenderness, and of thy deep concern for my 
immortal soul. Prepare thy surviving friends to love me, and 
furnish the portrait of my parents. So, though their voice be 
silenced, their example and writings may speak, and point the path 
to heaven, where I may meet them above the reach of Death!’ 


M. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. 


[We are allowed to extract the following description of one of the most 
interesting parts of the human frame, from the Anatomical Class Book, by 
Dr J. V. C. Smiru, —the pioneer, we believé, of popular text-books on this 


subject. ] 


By voice, animals have the power of making themselves understood 
to their own species — and these sounds are either articulate or 
inarticulate. 

Language is an acquired power, having its origin in the wants of 
more than one individual. Man, without society, would only utter a 
natural cry, which sound would express nothing but pain. 

Supposing a human being to have been entirely forsaken by those of 
his species, in that stage of infancy, when he could have no recol- 
lection of anything pertaining to his race, his voice would, in essence, 
remain the cry of an infant, only strengthened in tone, at a partic- 
ular age, by the development of the vocal organs, to their destined 
size. 

But let two individuals be placed together, but without communica- 
tion or knowledge of the existence of beings similar to themselves, 
the natural cry of each would undergo modifications: the one 
would make a sound, to express a particular sensation, which in time 
would be understood by the other: a repetition of the same note 
would be the sign of that sensation in future. 

An additional sensation, having an intimate connexion with the 
first, would require a variation of tone,— and this would also be- 
come a symbol of two sensations. Here then would be the origin of 
language. Multiply the species, and each new member of the socie- 
ty would express some other sensation or want, by another modifi- 
cation of the original cry. Here we discover the certain commence- 
ment of a spoken language; these different sounds becoming classified, 
constitute a dictionary, in which each word is the mark or sign of 
particular sounds ; —thus, if an individual can imitate the sound, or 
a series of sounds, he masters a language. Let it be remembered 
that man could never arrive to this perfection in sound or language, 
if his vocal organs were not differently constructed from brutes. 
Such is the mechanism of theirs, that so many sounds, and no 
more, can be made; but in man’s organs, there is no limitation — no 
sound appreciable that he cannot imitate. 


THE VOCAL BOX, OR LARYNX. 


Directly under the integuments on the front side of the neck, isa 
cartilaginous tube, the trachea or wind-pipe, built up of a series of 
narrow strips, which are portions of a ring; therefore, jt is always 
kept free and open. At its lower end it divides into two branches, 
going to the lungs on either side, but its upper portion is enlarged, 
just under the chin, and finally opens in common with the tube of 
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the stomach and mouth, This enlarged part, quite prominent in man, 
is the /arynz or vocal organ. 

Several cartilages assist in its formation, viz, the thyroid, cricoid, 
the arytenoid and the epiglottis. The cricoid is the foundation ; 
the thyroid is the wall around it; the arytenoid are appendages to 
the back of the cricoid, and the epiglottis is a valve, opening and 
closing the entrance into the wind-pipe, like the valve of a bellows. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Explanation of Figs. 
3. 2. 


The five cartilages are. 

1. The epiglottis. 

2. The thyroid cartilage. 

3. the cricoid auxiliary, 
and 

4. The two arytenoid 
cartilages, 

5. The two superior 
horns of the thyroid cartil- 
age. 

6. The two inferior 
horns. 

7. The suspensory liga- 
ment of the os hyoides. 

&. The os hyoides. 

9. The azygos ligament, 
connecting the os hyoides 
to the thyroid cartilage. 

10. The two lateral liga- 
ments connecting the horns of the os hyoides to the superior horns of the thyroid 
cartilage. 

One of these diagrams presents a front and the other a back view of the larynx 
or vocal box. The bone of the tongue is seen, like half of a hoop marked §, in 
both plans. 2 isthe front of the thyroid cartilage, felt under the skin — protru- 
ding in the form of an irregular tumor. The wind-pipe is the tube at the bottom 
of each larynx. The vocal cords —the membranes which vibrate to produce 
sound, as the current of air rushes by, are concealed, being placed inside. 
From the remarks in the text, together with the references, a very correct idea 
will be formed of the structure of this curious organ. By blowing through 
the wind-pipe of almost any animal, soon after it is slain, provided the larynx has 
not been injured, the vocal cords may be put in motion, and the sound which 
is produced will bear considerable analogy to the natural voice of the animal. 


— 
—_ 
ae 
fall 
ee 
cl 
al 
-— 
cam 


Within the larynx, and consequently below the valve, are four 
delicate membranes, two on each side, put upon the stretch -— being 
in fact, like shelves,—their thin edges nearly meeting from the 
opposite sides, so that there is scarcely any space between them. 
These are the vocal cords. 

When the air rushes out from the lungs through the wind-pipe, 
it must obviously pass through the larynx,— in doing which it 
strikes the tense edges of the cords, and produces a vibration. This 
vibratory motion given to the current of air, produces sound. In 
the cavities of the bones of the face, forehead and nose, its power is 
increased, and in the mouth it undergoes further modifications, and 
ultimately becomes articulate language. The teeth, iongue, lips, 
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nose and fauces have each an influence in the production of articu- 
late sounds. Hence grammarians have arranged the human voice 
under the appropriate divisions of guttural, nasal, dental and labial 
sounds, — expressive of the agency which each of these organs exert 
on the original tone, 

Shrilluess or roughness of voice depends on the diameter of the 
larynx, — its elasticity, lubricity, and the force with which the ex- 
pired air is propelled through the rima glottidis, or slit like chink, 
between the vocal cords. 

It is because the larynx is smaller in women, and more elastic, that 
their voice is of a different character. The breaking of the voice, 
(vox rauca, ) noticeable in boys, at a particular age, depends partly on 
the enlargement of the apartments within the bones, which generally 
take place at that important crisis of their lives, when the whole con- 
stitution undergoes a sudden change. 

But the mechanism of voice would have been incomplete, were 
there nota number of exceedingly delicate muscles, which graduate 
the diameter of the narrow slit through which the sound escapes into 
the mouth. Unconsciously, they effect the requisite contractions, 
forever varying, according to the rapidity, intensity, or strength of 
the voice, in singing, conversation or declamation. 

Finally, the larynx is a musical wind instrument, of the reeded 
kind, on the principle of the hautboy. The nearness of the vocal 
cords to each other resembles the reed precisely. All the tones of 
reeded instruments are effected by finger holes, — but the tones of 
the human voice are varied by the extrinsic and intrinsic muscles, 
which shorten or elongate the vocal tube. Thus the same result 
is produced by this process, — increasing or diminishing the diameter 
of the larynx, that is accomplished in the clarionet, bassoon, flute and 
hautboy, by a graduated scale of finger holes. 

Is not this another beautiful, mechanical evidence of the existence 
of a Being superior to ourselves ? 





PRACTICAL LESSONS ON THE SITUATION OF 
COUNTRIES. 


{The utter ignorance which we have formerly felt, and constantly seen, 
in regard to the relative situation of places, and the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing of the position of countries in reference to our own, lead us to present 
sections of the earth from the Geographical Copy Book, and to write the 
dialogues accompanying them, as a specimen of the mode in which we 
think the subject ought to be explained by parents and teachers. } 


Father. William! here is another section of the Earth, in the Geo- 
graphical Copy Book, and can you tell me what it is ? 

William. Why, Sir, I see the two poles are marked upon it, and Wash- 
ington. I suppose it must be a section through Washington and the poles. 
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F. You are right. It represents the profile of the Earth, as it would 
appear if it were cut and divided, from north to south, through Washing- 
ton. But do you understand yet what these indexes or hands mean ? 

W. In the other section that you gave me, they showed which way we 
must point to countries. I always thought we must point straight east 
to Africa ; but I see now, as you say, I should only point to the Sun or the 
Stars ; and I have learned to point eastward and downward, too, to show 
where Africa is. 

F. When you stand with your face to the north, must you point to the 
north pole, straight forward ? 

W. No, father; but I never thought of that. It has always seemed 
to me that the north pole, was above me ; but! see now, I must point 
downward. 

F. You made a very natural mistake ; for the north pole in the heavens, 
and the north star which shows us the north, are above us ; but take care 
not to forget, that up and down are different in different places. If you 
will tnrn the section round, so that the people of the north pole (if there 
are any), are uppermost, you will see that they would be obliged to point 
down tous. But how would you point to Siberia? . . 

W. Why —I must point down to that, too! I thought Siberia was 
east of us. Jt is about half way down towards my feet! 

F. So it is east ofus, my son ; but the shortest way to it, if we could go 
that way, would be over the north pole — first north and then south — as 
you will see, if you will look ata polar map. But what mountains will 
you point to, if you point forward and lower down? 

W. The Altaian and the Himlaya mountains, and ] suppose Chinese 
Tartary, that lies between them. And then farther down is India, and 
Malaya, and Sumatra, and the equator. 1 never thought of pointing to 
them, with my face to the north! 

F. It will be a long time before you will think of everything in Geog- 
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raphy. But I am very anxious you should know, so well, which way 
places are from you, as not only to tell me in words, but to point to them. 
And what do you find our antipodes ? 

W. itis a spot in the Indian Ocean, father. 

F. Yes; and perhaps one of our American vessels is just sailing over 
that spot ; and the sailors are standing with their feet pointing upwards 
to the country they came from. Now tell me what you will find to point 
to if you look exactly south. 

W. If point a little down, I should point to Cuba and Jamaica; a 
little farther down, to New Grenada; and half way down, to Chili. And 
then, three quarters of the way down, is the south pole, directly opposite 
the north pole. 

F. Right. And now look, and tell me how you would travel, if you 
should go directly round the earth, towards the south, and back by the north. 

W. I must first pass over a part of the Atlantic Ocean and the West 
India Islands to the mountains of New Grenada, and then over a part of 
the Pacific Ocean to Chili. Then it would be all ocean, over the south 
pole to Sumatra and India. I must then go north, over India and Tartary 
and Siberia,to the Arctic Ocean, and across the ocean on the ice, to North 
Georgia and North America, and then home again. I never thought of 
travelling so before. 

W. You will never travel so, I suppose; but I hope you will now 
think of countries, and of people, and of your friends when they go to sea, 
just where they are, and not as if they were in the sky — or you do not know 
where. Until you can do this, you will lose half the pleasure of studying 
Geography. 





TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR FEBRUARY. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Tue days begin to lengthen; but as the greatest heat is after noon, 
and the highest tide after the moon has passed the meridian, the old 
maxim is often found true ina northern climate —‘ As the day Jengthens, 
the cold strengthens.’ 

Those who have not housed their wood, must now thaw off the ice 
and snow every morning ; and those who have received it fresh from the 
forest, must have it carefully ‘stewed,’ (as the operation is called in the 
kitchen), before they can expecta fire. Either of these operations will 
occupy from one to two hours, and consume nearly half the fuel. In the mean 
time, cold and smoke will make it impossible for most of the children to 
think of anything else. Real study is out of the question; and if the 
teacher keeps his own temper, and that of his pupils, it is more than is 
generally done. 

The portion of wood consumed to carry off the water, may be paid for 
by an additional tax. But we must estimate at least one hour, daily, lost 
to each pupil, forty hours already in the season, equal to seven school 
days. If it socontinues for three months, twelve school days are lost to 
each scholar; or in a school of 60, seven hundred and twenty school days, 
or more than two years to the district! No tax will pay for time and 
knowledge, not to speak of the injury of temper and character so often 
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prc. from cold feet, and cold fingers, and smoked eyes, and a mind 
absorbed by the sufferings of the body. Where does the blame belong? 
Who will correct the evil ? 

We have not estimated the loss of time from colds, and rheumatism, 
and chilblains; nor yet the physician’s bills. Provide for all these, unless 
you oes your school-room warm ; for if your boys must sit on benches, 
nature furnishes no means of warmth but by fire. Do you use a thermom- 
eter yet? Are the cracks stopped, and the windows all mended? 


THE EARTH. 


Still bound in icy chains at the north, there is little to observe upon the 
earth but the phenomena of cold and freezing. In your cellars, you may 
find occasion to show your children the sprouting vegetables, and that 
they do not grow green, without light. A few mild days may produce 
some buds in the trees; but like a child brought forward too early, or too 
fast, they will wither before they come to maturity. There is no change 
in animated nature, except that loss of life is visible abroad. 

Our southern brethren will welcome spring and its buds, and blossoms, 
and birds, and perhaps some of its fruits, befere the close of the month. 


THE HEAVENS. 


The heavens are still adorned with peculiar splendor; and during the 
last half of the month ‘the moon will walk abroad in brightxess.’ Venus 
is still the morning star ; and Jupiter will be visible early in. the evening. 
Mars still sets so near the sun that it cannot probably be seen. 

Among the constellations, you may yet see, early in the evening, the 
six beautiful stars in ‘T'aurus, or the Bull’s head, in the form of a V; and 
the cluster of small stars not far from them, called the Pleiades, to which 
Job alludes. And not far from them is Orion— four large stars, in a 
rhomboid, for his shoulders and knees, and three in a row, for his belt. 

At 9 o’clock, you will find near the meridian the six stars, three on each 
side of a rhomboid, with five others near them, of considerable brilliancy, 
which form Gemini, or the Twins. South of these and ina line with the 
belt of Orion, are the three stars in the head of the dog, and Sirius, or the 
Dog Star, the brightest in the heavens. In August, it rises with the sun, 
and is over our heads during the day. Hence the ancients called these 
days, dog days, supposing this star to produce the excessive heat. 

A celestial globe, or ‘ Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens,’ will 
enable you to make the winter evenings’ walk a delightful source of 
amusement, and instruction to your pupils. And if you will tell them but 
a little of the wonders of Astronomy, of the suns, and systems, and motion 
of the bright worlds above them, you may soon lead them to exclaim with 
an ancient observer ; ‘ When I consider the heavens the work of thy fingers, 
— the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained — What is man that 
thou art mindful of him! 

















Letter from Mr Colburn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from the Rev. Zerah Colburn, to the Editor. 


[We addressed to Mr Colburn a copy of our review ef his life, and a letter 
requesting some information ag to the effect which time end other occupations 
had produced in reference to the powers of calculation, formerly so remarkable. 
We are gratified in being able to present to our readers his wishes for the future, 
as well as his account of his own state; and shall be happy to be the medium of 
any communication to him on the subject.] 


RockINGHAM, Vr. January Ilth, 1834. 


Being at Springfield last week, I received from Mr Merriam your Pe- 
riodical for October, 1833, (for which accept my thanks) and your request 
was communicated to me. I know not that! shall be able to answer 
your request more satisfactorily than I endeavored to do it in the Memoir. 
However, I will try. 

My impression ever has been that if I had continued in the practice of 
my calculating faculty, | should have continued to progress, perhaps to 
an incredible extent. I do not think that the loss of my quickness in 
figures is to be at all attributed to repeated exercise, but to total neglect 
of that gift. I think, likewise, that had I continued in practice while at 
the same time, a course of arithmetical, or classical, or mathematical 
studies was enjoined upon me, there would have been nothing in these 
studies to destroy the mental gift, or the rapidity of its exercise. There 
was atime during my exhibition, that a Latin grammar was put into my 
hands, and all the attention which | devoted to it, had no effect upon my 
calculations. It was not long after 1 gave up public exhibition, before I 
had lost materially in point of readiness. Yet though nearly twenty years 
have elapsed, I do not know but | am now as well able to solve questions, 
as I was only six or eight months after I had thus retired. 

I suppose, if | am not now as ready in giving answers as when I first 
commenced at the age of six years, a very little practice would serve 
to make me so. And I might even regain all my former quickness, were 
I in a situation that required such continued efforts of mind. 

I shall be gratified if these few hints serve to satisfy you on the points 
embraced in your letter to Mr Merriam. I would now say that I thank- 
fully receive the testimonies of public interest still felt in my case, from 
several public prints ; and though last perused, not Jeast, in the number 
of the ‘ Annals of Education,’ which you were pleased to forward to me. 

Under existing circumstances, I am thinking of seeking some pursuit 
that will least interfere with my ministerial usefulness, and enable me to 
support my family. I should prefer some employment that would most 
directly call into request my peculiar faculty, as | think I could in this 
way give better satisfaction than as a teacher of youth, from which: my 
unfinished education seems to debar me. I think it possible that if the 
friends of science generally, knew my wish in this respect, some opening 
= be found. Might I request your concurrence in making known my 
wish } 

Should anything else occur on the perusal of my book on which you 
wish for farther information, | shall be happy to afford it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Zeran Corsurn. 


My present residence is at Lebanon, N. H. 














Schools in New Grenada. 


MISCELLANY. 


ConvVENTION OF TEACHERS. 


The Essex County Association of Teachers, held its fourth Annual 
Meeting at Topsfield on the 29th and 30th of November last. The num- 
ber of Teachers and other friends of Education who attended, was consid- 
erable. Several interesting lectures and reports were given, and numerous 
discussions held on important topics. Among the subjects which occu- 
on the attention of the Association, were the Carstairian system of 

Vriting, Physiology, as a branch of study, the system of Jacotot, School 
Examinations, a County Depository for specimens in Botany and Miner- 
alogy, and the enlarging and improving of the County Depository for 
School Books, Apparatus, Periodicals, and other works on Education. 

It was stated, that since the Association was first organized, great im- 
provements have taken place in the county, ‘in the construction and 
ventilation of School Houses, and in the introduction of improved methods 
of teaching.’ 

A Convention of Teachers was also held at Wellfleet, in this State, on 
the 20th and 21st of December. The time was taken up with lectures 
and discussions. Lectures were delivered on Discipline, Mental discipline, 
Mode of Teaching Arithmetic, Reading, Grammar, the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, and the Qualifications of Teachers. At the close of each lecture, 
the subject of that lecture was introduced for discussion. In connection 
with the subject of Discipline, the question arose, ‘whether corporal 
punishment is necessary in a school, on any occasion,’ and was ably dis- 
cussed at two several times. On taking the sense of the Convention on 
the question, it was decided in the affirmative. The question, ‘ whether 
writing ought to be taught in our common schools, with the other branch- 
es, was discussed at a similar length, and decided in a similar manner. 
The question, whether short reading lessons, with remarks and criti- 
cisms, were preferable to long ones, was also decided affirmatively. 

In the progress of the Convention it was voted, ‘to recommend to 
districts the globe and black board, to be used at the discretion of the 
teachers.’ Resolutions were also passed, expressing a strong sense of 
the importance of having School Committees perform faithfully their 
official duties ; and of having parents visit schools more than they have 
usually done. Another resolution recommended the general formation 
of County Associations, as a means of promoting the cause of education. 


AGRICULTURAL Scuoo.s. 

Several counties in the State of New York, are zealously circulating 
among the people petitions, to the Legislature, for the establishment of a 
central agricultural school for the State, and agricultural societies in each 
county. 

Epucation 1x New Grenapa. 


Colleges and Schools. The government, under the presidency of Gen. 
Santander, are actively fostering education in various branches. Official 
information had been demanded from the different provinces, cantons, 
and parishes, concerning the condition of schools, &c, and partially ob- 
tained, even before the opening of the last session of Congress, at Bogota, 
so that the Report of the Secretary of Foreign Relations and the Interior, 
{Hon. Alejandro Velez,) gave us an interesting general sketch, particu- 
larly of the Colleges. 
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There are three University Departments: and the corresponding Uni- 
versities are in the cities of Bogota, Popayan and Carthagena. The 
income of the latter, (having been increased partly by the funds of 
recently suppressed convents,) now amounts to nearly $20,000 annually. 
There are more schools in existence than perhaps our countrymen gen- 
erally suppose; although in numbers and character they are very far 
from being what the government desire, or the imperative necessities of 
the people demand. Not a small part of them are Lancasterian. 

We have received numbers of the printed schemes, or ‘ programas,’ of 
the exercises at the annual exhibitions of the Colleges in the different 
provinces, in June and July last, in which are much more fully detailed, 
than at our commencements, the exercises of the pupils. Several of them 
form quarto pamphlets, of from ten to twenty pages, from some of which 
the general plans of many of the class books may be inferred. The num- 
ber of pupils continues small. 


Femace Cotiece or Bogora. 


The Female College, established last year at Bogota, held its first 
public exhibition on the 3lst of June, (if we mistake not,) after it had been 
in operation eight months. The programa of this institution we perused 
with peculiar interest, as it is, we believe, the only one of the same name 
and destiny, under the patronage of any government in the world, and is 
likely to exercise a most extensive influence in South America. 

It may, perhaps, hereafter affect Spain, whence a degraded plan of 
female education was received, and whose example has tended to dis 
courage the intelectual elevation of woman. The President is a lady. 
There are three classes; the first with five pupils, the second with six, 
and the third with ten; total twentyone. 

The first class debated the question —‘ What instruction ought a well 
educated woman & enjoy?’ This subject was divided under several 
heads :—The general duties of women; their private duties; their dis- 
advantages in society, and the means of removing them ; how they may 
improve their condition in society, and perform their duties; false merit ; 
external accomplishments ; real merit; intellectual qualities; domestic 
arrangements, and cultivation of the intellectual faculties. The other 
exercises of the first class were in Castillian grammar, French, Christian 
Morals, Manners, Arithmetic, Drawing, and Music. 

The intention of the government is, to add to the funds, the professor- 
ships, and the branches of study in this institution, as soon as circum- 
stances shall allow ; but to those who are acquainted with the state of 
society in South America, it will be perceived that it is already as impor- 
tant a step, comparatively speaking, as a well endowed female university 
would be in the United States. We hope to give more hereafter in 
relation to it. 


Society ror Evementary Epvucation. 


The latest accounts from New Granada afford us still further satisfac- 
tion. Vice-president Mosquera, during a visit to Popayan, his residence, 
devoted himself to the promotion of education with such zeal and success, 
that he had established a school society, called ‘ La Sociedad de Fduca- 
cion Elemental Primaria de Popayan,’ of the leading citizens ; and under 
their care a Lancasterian school house was already nearly completed at 
the close of October, twentyfour yards long, to accommodate 200 boys ; 
and preparations were making to provide another of the same description 
for girls, under the direction of a Committee of Ladies, acting under the 
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Society. The principle of gratuitous, popular codperation for this impor- 
tant object, has therefore been at length commenced in South America. 
May its effects be equal to those it has produced and may produce in the 
United States. 

Mr Mosquera has presented nearly $1,100 worth of books, slates, cards 
and other apparatus to the Society, and has opened a school for the pre- 
paration of teachers, containing one master, two general monitors, several 
class monitors, and twentytwo children. As soon as all these parts of his 
plan are in successful operation, he will bend his effurts to the formation 
of a high school, to fit youth for the University ; and possessing great 
sway over the people, by his noble, and intelligent, and philanthropic 
character, as well as his talents and commanding eloquence, (having been 
called the first orator of Colombia,) we cannot but anticipate success. 
He has already done much for the schools in the country near Popayan ; 
and has been invited toa rural banquet, as a mark of respect and affection. 

The constitution of the Elementary Society of Popayan has been sent, 
to some of the gentlemen who have been honored with the appointment 
of Corresponding Secretaries and Fellows of that Association. 


American Lyceum. 


A number of distinguished friends of learning have been appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the American Lyceum to furnish 

ssays on a variety of interesting subjects ; and invitations will be sent 
to these and many other gentlemen, in all parts of the country, to attend 
the Fourth Annual Meeting, early in May next, which it is believed will 
have much interest. The appointments made, it is to be understood, do 
not preclude volunteer communications. , 


EpucaTion or TEACHERS. 


The necessity of educating men for the profession of teachers, as well 
as for every other, is gaining attention every month. Inthe State of New 
York, whose school system has been so useful, the Governor observes in 
his late speech: ‘In this respect, there is, in my judgment, a manifest 
defect in our system. Little as yet has been done to provide teachers 
properly trained for this pursuit. Without well qualified and skilful in- 
structors, the amplest funds will prove comparatively useless. It is 
scarcely less important to establish a wise plan of supervision, not so 
much for the purpose of securing a faithful application of the public 
moneys, as to introduce the most effectual modes of teaching, and the 
best system of instruction.’ 

He adds: ‘I regret to see, that in this respect, we fall far behind even 
some of the monarchies of Europe. Several of the German states, parti- 
cularly Prussia, are doing much more for the education of the people than 
we are.’ 

The Governor of Maine observes ; ‘ Perhaps, however, the most profi- 
table aid that can at this time be extended to the cause of primary educa- 
cation in our State, would be found in the establishment of a Seminary, 
for the better qualifications of instructors. It is not sufficient that towns 
are required to maintain schools, nor that schools are kept within the 
reach of all our youth ; the desired result will seldom be attained, certainly 
not in its full extent, unless the several towns shall be enabled to procure 
faithful and competent teachers. I am convinced, that these cannot be 
obtained, in sufficient number to supply our rapidly multiplying districts, 
without additional facilities for their qualification, by the establishment of 
an Institution, in which they may be instructed in the interesting and im- 
portant duties, which as teachers will devolve upon them.’ 
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Tue ACADEMICIAN. 


We have received the third number of the Academician and Southern 
Journal of Education, containing valuable essays on education, mingled 
with a considerable portion of miscellaneous articles. We earnestly hope, 
that this effort to engage the attention of the South to this important sub- 
ject, may be encouraged. 


Sournern Manvat Lapor ScHoo.s. 


A manual labor school in Georgia has been so conducted as to show 
that the pupils can pay for their board and tuition by their labor ; and the 
town of Glynn has given 750 acres of land, chiefly cleared property, 
amounting to $3,800, to induce its teachers to remove it to their vicinity. 
The Presbytery of Alabama, as we learn from the Alabama State Intelli- 
gencer, have purchased Jand for locating a similar establishment on sucha 
plan as to receive all classes of Christians. A bill has also passed the legis- 
lature of North Carolina to incorporate a school of this kind in that State. 


Youne Men’s AssociaTIons. 


We are gratified to see these associations extending throughout our 
country. That which is established at Boston has done much in circulat- 
ing pamphlets on lotteries. That of Pittsburg issues a newspaper, entitled 
‘The Friend,’ which is one of the most interesting we receive, and is sus- 
tained by the funds as well as the efforts of the Association. Froma 
late report we perceive, that it contains nearly two hundred members. 
Another was recently formed at Albany, equally large. We believe that 
the New York institution is also prospering, although we are not favored 
with their paper. Our own work is regularly sent in exchange to some ; 
and will be sent cheerfully, to all similar establishments. 

Gratuitous Copies. We are compelled, however, after the present 
number, to diminish the list of gratuitous copies, and also of our ex- 
changes ; and we must beg those who have received them hitherto to 
recollect that we must use every retrenchment, in order to avoid further loss, 
unless our subscription is greatly enlarged beyond the present number. 


Common Scnoots or New York. 


An abstract of the Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
in New York, from which it appears that the State has distributed 
$100,000 for the support of the common schools during the last year, and 
that double the sum has been raised, in addition, from taxes and local 
funds. The influence of the system adopted in that State continues to be 
salutary. The whole increase of children from 5 to 16, in that State, has 
been 13,756 during the last year; but the increase of children at school 
has been 17,516. Ninety new districts have been formed ; and 266 more 
have been reported than the last year. The whole number of districts, 
is 9690, of which 9107 have made returns. We are gratified to see that 
the superintendent urges the importance of embracing a wider range of 
knowledge in the course of instruction. He advises that the history and 
political orgenization of our country, and the elements of physical 
science should be taught in every school in our country. The whole num- 
ber of children in these schools of New York, is now 522,618. 


Great VALUE oF EpvucarTion. 


The teacher’s bill is often paid as reluctantly as the physician’s; and 
those who seek for the causes which obstruct the progress of education, 
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would do well to inquire whether one of the greatest does not arise from 
the maxim —‘ The laborer is not worthy of his hire!’ A lady within our 
knowledge, sent her children to a private school, and when the bill was 
sent in, called very politely, and said that she should be very glad to pay 
the bill, but she had no money’ (i.e. after paying her milliner, &c). She 
wished, however, to continue her patronage to the school! Another lady 
of the same character observed, that education was of the first importance ; 
and added; ‘Iam resolved to give my children a good education, if I am 
never able to pay for it.’ 





NOTICES. 





Economical Black Copy-Book, to write with Water. By James 
Worcestsr. Boston: Published by the Author, No. 116 Washing- 


ton-street. 

We know of no system of writing superior to the Carstairan; and 
Mr Worcester presents its fundamental principles and elements cor- 
rectly in this book. It is composed of a species of slate paper, on which 
letters may be distinctly traced with water, to acquire the habit of the 
several movements, or written with a white ink, which can easily be ef- 
faced. It thus combines the great economy of a slate, with the advan- 
tage gained by using a pen. We believe, it will be found very useful in 
schools which adopt this system, which is fully developed in Foster’s work. 

Topographical Map. 

We have rarely seen a more beautiful specimen of topographical draw- 
; ing than the ‘Map of New-London and Windham Counties, Conn.,’ 
A from actual survey, by Wm. Lester, Jr. It gives a statistical as well as 

- i geographical view of these counties; and distinct Maps in the margin 
present us with the geological structure and plans of the principal towns. 

Why may not this be done for every county, at least, in the United States ? 
The munificence of Massachusetts has already published a splendid work 
on its Geology, by Professor Hitchcock, which does honor to the State ; 
and we learn that a geographical survey is also in preparation. 


i Parley’s Magazine. 
' We have formerly mentioned the Juvenile Rambler, and its usefulness 
| in schools. We did all in our power to secure it such a character as we 
: 
{ 





approved ; but its price and subscription list did not authorise a sufficient 
amount of illustrations. The Parley Magazine, with its splendid illustra- 
tions, only needed a change in its character, and the Rambler has been 
a) united with it, to accomplish the great object more effectually. The pian 
i proposed for the future volumes will render it a valuable publication to 
every family; and the engagement of the late Editor of the Rambler to 
: assist in it, wil], we trust, secure its execution. 


Scientific Tracts and Family Lyceum. 


These two publications are united under the care of Dr J. V.C. Smith ; 
and the appearance of the two first numbers leads us to hail it, as one of 
the most valuable agents in the diffusion of general and practical knowl- 
edge, in the families of our country. 
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